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Fat-simile of Dr. Johnson’s writing. 
THE present number of our Journal being embellished with a fac slaitte Sa 


we have inserted: the following: extract from the memoranda of his Tour in 
North Wales—a work which has recently been discovered among the pa- 
pers of the illustrious moralist, and published at the Port Folio Offiee. 


‘‘Tlam is the fit abode of pastoral virtue, and might properly diffuse its 
shades over nymphs.and swains. .Hawkestone can-have no fitter inhabi- 
tants than giants of mighty bone and bold emprise;* men of lawless cou- 
rage and heroic mplen’e- Hawkestone, ora be described by Milton, 
and Tam open ey. BS . ; 


- TO ‘READERS AND- CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shall peruse the. J ournal with e Pick. What may we not ex- 
peet BS | : 





7 es ™ Aamir’ Oitavia: - 
ive ae _ «#Whose virtues and whose general graces speak : 
4 a “That swhich none else can utter!) 
- Otiosis, supports his character very well; but we advise ‘him to beware 
‘lest he corroborate the comparison of a learned scholar; ‘a young man,” 
says this old. gentleman, ‘‘js like a fair new house; the carpenter leaves it 
well built, in good repair, of solid stuff; but a bad‘ tenant lets grap in, and 


, for want of reparation, fall into decay,” &c. 


We can afford'space fora few stanzas “ ‘On’ the absence of a young 
lady;”’ &e. - Eas 
~ The twelfth of J une, 3 ‘woful day, 
Takes Ann from me and moves my lay; - 
-*Pis not that day-but her I _praise, 
‘And to'the heavens my orisons raise. 


This } 1S well discriminated; to the poet it certainly was not one of those 
“¢ jocund days” which “stand fip-toe of the misty mountains’ top.” Hav- 
ingsthus. marked the day, the poet, proceeds to‘indi¢ate more minutely the 
‘period of his misfortune: 


beset ¥ e <¢The clock strikes twelve! oh ranst we part?” 
“=. 4“¢T Jeave you, but you take my heart:”’ 
» 4...» Thus said her-Jover, then bow’d and sigh’d; 
And bow’d again, then ’way he hied. 
-In another verse we shall ascertain the vehicle, which bore this camel 
from ‘her disconsolate swain: 
But soon’he takes his wonted seat, 
From which to view fair Ann’s retreat, 
And sees hér slow ascend the hack, 
As if she thought she'd ne’er come bach. 


Phis Jast line is unfortunately not original.. Every classical reader will 


: remember the reluctant steps of the beautiful Briseis, when-Patroclus de- 


livered her to the heralds of Agameminon. (Ilias, A. 345.) Ante p. 291. 
‘At last the hack is out of sight, 
The stn:sinks low, the stars give light. 
“My Anna’s gone and I alone, 
en left to’ sigh, to weep, and moan. 


— and there we also must leave him- If “ love may transform a 





man into an oyster,” who knows what effect it may produce in the present 
instance? 


* Paradise Lost, book vi. verse 642. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE WRITINGS OF MACHIAVEL, 


WITH A SLIGHT SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


* Est quod gratias agamus Machiavello et hujusmodi scriptoribus qui 
apérte et indissimilanter proferunt quid homines facere soleant non quid 
debeant. Bacon de Augment. Scient. lib. vii, cap. 2, fol. 397. 


SECTION I. 


Tue fame of great men is itself exposed to the caprices of for- 
tune. Tarquin, the last king of Rome, is rather hated and abused 
because he was overpowered by a more powerful party, than for 
any known demerit; it is grossly unjust to quote his as a by-name 
for a tyrant. The Gracchi are stigmatized, because unsuccessful; 
Cataline isin the same predicament. It is a disputable point, whe- 
ther in Rome, the republican form of government was not de- 
stroyed in consequence of the assassination of Czsar; and yet 
Cesar has been called a tyrant, and his murderers celebrated as 
patriots; though it is probable that Cesar was a friend to demo- 
cracy, and Brutus, with the associates of his crime, were certainly 
nobles, of whose power and privileges he was suspected to aim 
the destruction. Augustus, again, the destroyer of his country’s 
freedom, the proscriber of so many truly virjuous men, the exiler 
of so many others, has obtained from patronized authors a splen- 
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did reputation. Trajan, far his superior in virtue, falls short of 
him in celebrity. The dirty vices so freely ascribed to the first 
family of Roman emperors, are in a great part the spiteful inven- 
tions of those whom the supplanting families chose as historiogra- 
phers. But to draw examples from modern times,—in what res- 
pect was Mary, queen of England, worse than Elizabeth? It is 
true, that actuated by a furious bigotry, and a savage spirit of per- 
secution, she brought hundreds to the stake, because they would 
not measure their faith by-the courtly standard—but did Perse- 
cution slumber on her wheel in the popular reign of Elizabeth: 
If the fires of Smithfield ceased to burn, the gallows, in all parts 
of the country, groaned with the weight of martyrs, whose quiv- 
ering hearts and reeking entrails, torn from their gashed but still- 
breathing bodies, were exposed to the gaze of a savage and un- 
feeling multitude. In addition to the horrors of persecution in 
which Elizabeth shares an equal guilt with her sister, she, be- 
sides, imprisoned and basely murdered her lovely and defenceless 
cousin, who had flown to her for protection. But success varnish- 
ed the cruelties of Elizabeth, veiled her murders, and shed lus- 
tre on her crimes. She, therefore, is called great and illustrious, 
and her sister Mary stigmatized as a sanguinary monster. Not 
satisfied with having sacrificed the happiness and life of her cou- 
sin at the shrine of her envy and ambition, she endeavoured, by 
means of hired writers, to blacken her fame, and transmit her to 
posterity, stigmatized with foul crimes, and it is not till after the 
lapse of centuries, that the character of this much-injured woman 
is recovering its spotless purity. Why is the character of James 
the Second blackened, whose principal endeavour was to establish 
the universal toleration of religious opinions, but because a suc- 
cessiui usurper precipitated him from the threne? 

The fact is, that a powerful and victorious party always con- 
trives to whelm beneath the weight of slander and obloquy, the 
character of its meritorious opponents: one age bequeaths to 
the next the error, and it is only when one of those rare periods 
arrives, in which every opinion is examined by a laudable scepti- 
cismi, every prejudice probed, and every error eradicated, that 


the pure silver is freed from the tarnish of falsehood. This has 
iyeen the lot of Machiavel; the multitude has ever mistaken him 
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for the préacher of injustice and the legislator of tyranny. While 
the uninformed philanthropist has shuddered at his name; while 
with it republicans have associated all that is dreadful in despo- 
tism, and all that is detestable in the crooked policy of courts;* 
even despots have affected to shrink with horror at maxims which 
they have, notwithstanding been inthe constant habit of practising.t 
It is because he has too openly and with too little dissimulation, 
exposed to the public view the secret springs of their conduct, that 
tyrants really detest his character; and this charge I shall not at- 
tempt to deny or palliate. But from the opposite charge of ad- 
vocating despotism, I will defend him. This stigma, indeed, can 
be affixed to his character, only by the most superficial reader of 
his works. The veil of irony, in which he has enveloped himself, 
is so transparent, that a very small degree of penetration would 
be sufficient to see him in his true and proper colours, if his 
works were but read.. Unfortunately, they are not; and mankind, 
ever ready to take for granted what is confidently asserted, have 
implicitly assented to the black character, which want of appre- 
hension or prejudice has bestowed upon him. 

In opposition to the herd of his calumniators, Machievel has 
had some few splendid panegyrists. The profound Bacon was 
sensible of his merit, and we are directed by an ingenious mo- 
dern writer, “ if we wish to becomie acquainted with the evils of 
despotism to read Machiavel.’”’{ It is not on account of the origi- 
nality of his conception, the strength of his reasoning, the vigour 
of his intellect, or the profound knowledge he has displayed of the 
human mind, great as is his excellence in these points, that I 
would wish to recal the attention of the public to the long-ne- 
glected works of this great man; it ison account of his inveterate 
hatred to tyrants, and the admirable maxims of liberty with which 
his writings abound, that I make the present feeble effort to res- 
cue him from obscurity. 

Among the works which have this for their object, “ Zhe 
Prince” of Machiavel holds a distinguished rank. The author 


* In the national convention of France it was the fashion to style the 
conspiracy of kings against their liberty, ‘“‘ Le Machiavelisme des Cours.” 
+ I particularly allude to the Anti-Machiavel of the late king of Prussia 
t Calm Observer. . 
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does not merely treat of the casual evils incidental to this form 
of government, but of those which are recessarily connected with 
it, and are interwoven in its very texture. In a strain of subtile 
irony he affects to instruct princes: he tells them, that from a se- 
vere attention to ancient and modern history, he is enabled to lay 
down certain rules, which, unless they comply with, they must 
not expect a glorious nor even a safe reign. These rules and 
maxims are the most detestable that can be conceived: in a word, 
they form a counterpart of the conduct of the tyrants who have 
hitherto existed for the unhappiness of mankind. The dreadful 
precepts he inculcates were but too well known to the tyrants of 
antiquity, and are but too much practised by the despots of mo- 
dern times. In this work princes see that there is but one me- 
thod of perpetuating their power, and that is, by keeping the peo- 
ple depressed, wretched, and incapable of resistance. But if Ma- 
chiavel has feigned to give lessons to kings, he has given a very 
important one to the people. “ Zhe Prince of Machiavel is the 
book for republicans,” says the author of the Social Contract. 

A view of the life, and an examination of the conduct of Ma- 
chiavel, will tend to confirm the opinion I have advanced of his 
being not the champion but the mortal enemy of tvranny. 

Nicholas Machiavel, one of the most celebrated writers on po- 
litical science the world ever produced, was born at Florence on 
the third day of May, 1469. ‘That it is of little consequence who 
were the ancestors and what the fortune of an illustrious man, is 
a very trite observation; but it surely is in some degree interesting 
to ascertain what were the circumstances of those, whose fate it 
has been to rear men of genius, in order that it may be known 
whether the works which immortalise them were the preduct of 
unassisted nature, or of nature aided by the previous labour of 
other men. In the present case we are entirely inthe dark. Our 
judgment is rather perverted than aided by a perusal of the co- 
tempurary writers, or those whose works appeared a few years 
after the death of Machiavei. Some of them say he was the de- 
scendant of an illustrious family, while others of equal credit af- 
firm that he belonged to the refuse of the people. I am inclined 
to discredit the first opinion; for not to mention that a long race 


of luxurious and eneryated patricians can hardly be supposed to 
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have produced a man of so strong a mind, and such vigorous in- 
tellect, Machiavel would hardly have omitted to mention his own 
family in some of the frequent enumerations of the Florentine no- 
bility with which his history abounds. ‘The most probable opinion 
seems to be, that Bernardo his father was a counsellor and re- 
ceiver Of the land-tax in the March of Ancona: it is said that Bar- 
tolomea Nelli his mother was a poetess. His latest descendant 
Bartolomea Machiavelli married John Ricci in 1608. The fami- 
ly is now extiact. In the seventh book of his history of Florence, 
he does indeed mention a Girolamo Machiavelli, who was put to 
death for returning from banishment. The reader will give this 
circumstance the weight he thinks it deserves. 

The point is of little consequence; forall have agreed that, whe- 
ther his family were illustrious or not, their means of subsistence 
were very small, and of consequence his education much neglect- 
ed. Is this a misfortune? certainly a great deal may be said on 
the negative side of this question. The genius of Machiayel is 
the offspring of nature: if he is without the advantages he is 
without the evils of education. The very term evil, applied to 
education, will appear extraordinary; but nothing is more true, 
than that education, however estimable it may appear, and cer- 
tainly its advantages are great, tends very much to cramp the 
energy of the intellect, and at a time when the mind is the 
most apt to receive indelible impressions, the instructor scatters 
the seeds of his own opinions, which in our maturer years branch 
out into prejudices, never to be eradicated. Machiavel was, with- 
out this hot bed, for producing exotic ideas: the expansion of his 
mind was not cramped by the egotism of a pedagogue, and to 
this we owe those bold flights of genius, those hardy discussions, 
which are truly wonderful, when we reflect on the age in which 
he lived. Some of his biographers have gone so far as to asser‘ 
that he was ignorant of the Latin language, at that time the me- 
dium by which the learned world circulated their opinions. 

The circumstance of Machiavel’s writing in his native lan- 
guage has given rise to this opinion. Why he did so is apparent, 
when it is considered that he wrote for the people. It was to give 
them a horror for monarchy that he wrote “ The Prince;” and it 
was to attach them to a republican form of government that he 
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wrote his observations on Livy. | It is impossible for any one ¢, 
write as Machiavel has done, concerning Livy, without fully en. 


tering into the spirit of that author, and without deeply studying J 


him. How should he describe, as he has done, the Roman disci. 
pline by means of a few gleaned phrases of Latin, and withoutbe. 
ing conversant with what the ancients themselves have written 
concerning it. In “ Zhe Prince’’ he himself owns to have drawp 
from the ancients, and may even be traced to Aristotle, to Plu. 
tarch, and to Tacitus. I know that all this is not absolutely con. 
clusive. It may be said that he became familiar with the ancients 
by means of translations, and that the same ideas on particular 
subjects might in different ages occur to Aristotle, to Plutarch, 
to Tacitus, and to Machiavel. I say, in reply, that in the age in 
which Machiavel wrote, Latin was so familiar to the learned 
world, that very few translations existed. Whoever reads his ob- 
servations on Livy with attention, will find the numerous Latin 
quotations to come in so naturally, and with such little appear- 
ance of affectation, to be so connected with the beginning and se- 
quel of the sentence, as must produce a conviction that his fami- 
liarity with, and profound knowledge of, classical literature, could 
not possibly be obtained from the paucity of the then extant trans- 
lations.* Ina century, when dramaturgy was in a manner un- 
known, he wrote the Mandragora in the manner of Aristophanes, 
and the Clitia in that of Plautus, which almost evinces a know- 
ledge of the originals. It has been said also, that he translated 
one of Terence’s plays; but there absolutely exists a Latin letter 
of Machiavel to Alamanno Salviati.t It is.astonishing that all his 
biographers should have fallen into this error. It probably pro- 
ceeds from what Paulus Jovius says. “ It is well known, as he 
himself confessed to me, that he had received the flowers of the 
Greek and Latin languages, in order to be inserted in his works, 
from Marcellus Virgilius, whose notary and assistant in public 


* Harrington in his Oceana calls him the learned disciple of. the anci- - 


ents, and the most conversant with the Roman writers, of any of his co- 
temporaries, 


t See Collectio veterum aliquot monumentorum ad historiam literariam 
pertinentiam. 
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business he was.”* The fact is, that Machiavel only confessed to 
Paulus Jovius, that Marcellus Virgilius taught him the learned 
languages; at all events it only proves that this last selected beau- 
tiful passages, but clearly dees not imply that Machiavel was ig- 
norant of these languages. 

Farneworth, the latest English translator of Machiavel’s 
works, conjectures that he was originally engaged in military 
pursuits; but his only reason for this conjecture being the great 
knowledge of military affairs displayed in the Treatise on the 
‘Art of War, and it not being even hinted at by any of his biogra- 
phers, the fact cannot be said to be at all established. It is certain 
that he applied himself to the study of the law; for we can trace 
him in the service of Marcellus Virgilius, a celebrated lawyer 
of that age. He continued in these pursuits till he was thirty- 
three years old, and it was during this period that he wrote his 
plays, poems, and romance of Belphegror.t 

Great occasions always call into action men of great talents. 
The storms which at this juncture lowered over, and in some in- 
stances burst on, the republic of Florence, caused Machiavel to 
act a conspicuous part in the busy scene. It will be necessary, in 
order to elucidate this part of the history of Machiavel, to take 
a rapid view of the internal state of the republic of Florence at 
this juncture. The Medici will occupy the foremost ground of 
the picture; and as this family at length succeeded in usurping 
sovereign power, and as the history of some of its branches is 
connected with that of Machiavel, I shall think no apology neces- 


sary for giving rather a full account of it. 


% 
SECTION II. 


The Medici family is a very rare instance of the elevation of 
merchants into nobles: the blood however has flowed for so long 
a time through the veins of queens, princes, popes, and cardinals, 


* <¢ Constat eum, sicuti ipse nobis fatebatur, a Marcello Virgilio, cujus 
et notarius et assecla publici muneris fuit, Grace atque Latin lingue 


flores accepisse quos scriptis suis inseruit.” 
Paulus Jovius Elog. Cap.lxxxvii. 
+ See the Port Fotro for April, 1817, where a translation of this amu- 
sing satire may be found. 
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that every plebeian stain is happily at length obliterated. From 
the name one would be led to imagine that the ancestors were 
originally physicians. The cause of their elevation is as follows: 
Ina very early period of the Florentine history we find the repub- 
lic, in common with every Italian state, entirely divided by two 
factions. The one attached to the interest of the emperor of Ger- 
many is known by the appellation of Ghibelines; and the other, 
which looked up to the court of Rome for protection, is distin- 
guished by that of Guelphs. Itis to be observed that the former 
consisted for the most of the aristocratic party, while the latter 
was composed of the middle class, The lowest orders, as is too 
generally the case, did not know their real interest, and were al- 
ternately on one side and the other. It is difficult to conceive how 
much the country at large suffered, and how much individual in- 
jury was sustained, in consequence o: the contests between these 
two factions. For more than two hundred years the best men of 
Florence were continually driven into exile. After a very severe 
struggle, and after alternate victories and defeats, the Guelph 
faction was triumphant. Philip de Medici, the chief of the 
Guelphs in the thirteenth century, brought his family back to 
Florence in triumph, after they had been expelled by the Ghibe- 
lines. But though Philip acted so conspicuous and so illustrious 
a part, it does not appear that he assumed in consequence any 
degree of power inconsistent with the plainness and equality of a 
republican government: he remained a simple citizen. The next 
who is at all noticed in history is Sylvestro de Medici, a merchant, 
and the chief of a mercantile family. About the end of the four- 
teenth century, in one of the contests between the people and the 
nobles, Sylvestro espoused the cause of the former, and’was ap- 
pointed gonfalonier, the name of the chief municipal officer in 
Florence. The people, as may be seen in the third book of Ma- 
chiavel’s history of Florence, were successful, and after their vic- 
tory rewarded Sylvestro de Medici with the honours of knight- 
hood. This was the origin of the nobility of this family. The next 
illustrious member was Giovanni de Medici, who lived in the fif- 
teenth century, and who appears, from the character Machiavel 
has given of him, to have been an amiable and estimable man. 
He died ‘possessed of immense riches, and left two sons, Cosime 
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and Lorenzo. Cosimo inherited his father’s wealth and his father’s 
virtues. He had a very powerful rival in Rinaldo degli Albizi, 
who at first succeeded in procuring his banishment, but he was 
soon recalled and welcomed by his fellow citizens with the appel- 
lation of benefactor of the people, and father of his country. This 
was the origin of the kingly power which this family now assum- 
ed in Florence. The influence of Cosimo is principally to be at- 
tributed to his immense wealth, which enabled him to Jend almost 
every citizen sums of money, and thus secure them in his interest. 
He died im 1464, having been in reality prince of his country, 
though, to use the words of Machiavel, he never transgressed 
those bounds of decency which ought to be observed by a true re- 
publican. Cosimo was a great patron of learned men.* He invited 
Argyrophilus, a Grecian, to superintend the education of youth 
at Florence, and he maintained at his own expense Marsilio Fici- 
no, the restorer of the philosophy of Plato, giving him a house 
and estate near his own villa at Careggio, that he might pursue 
his studies with more convenience, that he himself might reap the 
fruits of his erudition, during the few hours he could snatch from 
public business and dedicate to rural enjoyment. When his death 
was made public, the states of Europe vied with each other in ad- 
dresses of condolence to the republic. But there exists a still 
stronger evidence of his merit: his fellow citizens did not revoke 
the title they had given him on his return from banishment, but 
a second time immortalized his memory by publicly decreeing 
that FATHER OF HIS counTRY should be inscribed on his monu- 


* Cosimo of Medicis was the father of a line of princes, whose name 
and age are almost synonimous with the restoration of learning: his credit 
was ennobled into fame; his riches were dedicated to the service of man; 
kind; he corresponded at once with Cairo and London; and a cargo of In- 
dian spices and Greek books was often imported in the same vessel. The 
genius and education ofhis grandson Lorenzo rendered him not only 2 pa- 
tron, but a judge and candidate, in the literary race. In his palace, distress 
was entitled to relief, and merit to reward: his leisure hours were de- 
lightfully spent in the Platonic academy: he encouraged the emulation of 
Demetrius Chalcocondyles and Angelo Politian; and his act’ve missionary, 
Janus Lascaris, returned from the east with a tree--~ ‘f two bundred 
manuscripts, four score of which were as yet unknr the libraries of 
Europe. Gibbon’s Decline ” all, . L vi, p. 430 
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ment. But however posterity may venerate the virtues of Cosimo 


de Medici, it must never be forgotten that these virtues destroyed 


the liberties of his country. He overturned, perhaps unintention- 
ally, the republican form of government, under which the liber- 
ties of the people of Florence had till then been secure; and 
though he is the least guilty usurper that ever existed, still he 
laid the foundation of a monarchy to which the Florentines, with 
a few intervals of liberty, have since submitted. There never was 
a fitter subject for ostracism than Cosimo de Medici. Perhaps 
the folly and ill effects of entrusting sovereign power to one man 
were never more conspicuous than in this very instance. Cosimo 
Was a wise man and a good man, but Cosimo became old, infirm, 
incompetent to attend public business himself, and incapable of 
discerning good from bad ministers. The consequence was, that 
the administration which governed Florence during the eight 
years preceding his death was in the highest degree tyrannical, 
and a few citizens, to use the emphatic language of Machiavel, 
preyed on the republic. But even if Cosimo had retained the vi- 
gour of his body and the energy of his intellect to the last, still 
he was not immortal, and it happened that his son Piero, not 
having been reared like his father in the stony paths of adversity, 
but fondled in the downy lap of prosperity, though he inherited 
his father’s authority, did not inherit his ability. The unavoidable 
event, therefore, of the death of a single man threw the whole 
state into confusion. Of the weakness and iniquity of Piero’s go- 
vernment, the following speech, made just before his death to 
these whom he had associated with himself in the government, 
bears ample testimony. ‘ You rob the citizens of their property; 
you sell justice; you fly from the judgment due to your crimes; 
you oppress the lovers of peace, and you favour the insolent. [I 
dv not believe that all Italy can produce so many examples of vi- 
olence and avarice as are to be found in this single state.” It was 
no compensation to the injured and oppressed citizens of Flo- 
rence, that when death arrested him in his career, it was his in- 
tention to have begun a reformation. He left behind him two 
children, Lorenzo and Giuliano; both of them too young at that 
time to assume the reins of government. Lorenzo, the eldest, 
was about 17 years old, and at that early age addressed a general 
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assembly of the citizens in a speech replete with gravity and de- 
corum. So great was the infatuation of the people for this family, 
that they submitted without a murmur to the influence of two 
beardless youths, and the exiles were disappointed in the san- 
guine hopes of returning to their country, which the death of Pi- 
ero had inspired. 

Lorenzo continued to gain every day fresh popularity: for his 
career was every day gilded by some fresh success. His prospe- 
rity, however, procured him enemies, and in the year 1478 he 
with the utmost difficulty escaped assassination, in consequence 
ofa plot, to which his brother fell a victim. The family of the 
Pazzi was one of the most ancient and noble in Florence, and be- 
held the elevation, the progress, and the towering greatness of 
the Medici, while the most profound envy rankled in their hearts. 
During the life of Cosimo, they were overawed by the vastness of 
his mind and the energy of his government; they contributed not 
alittle to render the life of Piero perplexed and turbulent; but 
they publicly avowed their animosity, when they conceived that 
from the youth and inexperience of the present representatives of 
the Medici family, it would be no arduous task to deprive them 
of their hereditary honours. They were disappointed when they 
beheld the skill and firmness with which Lorenzo held the reins 
of government, and found that nothing but violence could deprive 
him of them. They therefore entered into a conspiracy, to which 
the archbishop of Pisa, the king of Naples, and pope Sixtus IV. 
acceded. The archbishop was to assist in person at Florence, the 
king and the pope were to send troops. The 26th of April, 1748, 
was the day appointed for the explosion of the hidden treachery, 
the cathedral of Florence was to be the scene, the sacrifice of the 
altar the time, the elevation of the host the signal for the consum- 
mation of this scene of treachery and blood. At the altar, where 
even parricides meet with shelter, was the blood of the Medici 
doomed to flow. Giuliano expired beneath the strokes of Francis- 
co Pazzi, whose impetuosity was so great, and rage so violent, 
that while he was only intent on gashing the body of his prostrate 
adversary, he severely wounded his own leg; this very circum- 
stance prevented his escape after the massacre was accomplished. 
Lorenzo, though wounded in the throat by a priest, had the asto 
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nishing fortune to escape through a window of the sacristy. This¢*4 
narrow and almost miraculous escape converted the affection oj! 4! 
mys 
Vu 


the people into enthusiasm. While this scene was polluting the 
church, the archbishop proceeded with another band of his myr. 
midons to the town-house; but the intended assassination of Lo. 


renzo having electrified the people, and his unaccountable escap 


paralized the conspirators, the populace seized the archbishop, 
dragged him along the ground to a lamp-post, from which they 
suspended him, and then proceeded to wreak dreadful vengeance 
on the rest. The streets streamed with blood, and were choke 
up with carcases. Can it be believed that Sixtus was so lost to aj 










sense of shame, as openly to avow the share he had in this ink 
mous transaction, by first fulminating spiritual censure, and the 
engaging in earthly warfare against Florence, for the summar 
justice its citizens had executed on the archbishop and his asso 


de | 
and 


ciates! The terms of peace he proposed were, the delivery of J 
Lorenzo de Medici into his hands; but the Florentines nobly refy § 
sed to submit to such intolerable injustice. After a bloody wa a 
in which almost every state of Italy took a part, and which laste sid 
more than three years, the Florentines obtained better terms, i i 
consequence of a bold and extraordinary exertion of Lorenz ‘” 
himself. He went in person to the court of the king of Naple = 
one of the conspirators against his life, and such was the fascina “t 
tion of his eloquence, that even a despot came over to the side ¢ ] 
truth and of justice. ” 

The assassinated Giuliano left a natural son, named Giulig we 
who was afterwards pope Clement VIII. A few days after th . 
assassination, Lorenzo addressed the general assembly of thi i 
people in language so pathetic as to draw tears from every ey¢ 
Can we reasonably wonder at the accession of power he now re 
ceived? the people appointed him guards. 

After tracing, as we have done, Lorenzo de Medici from child , 
hood to maturity, after having seen every succeeding year pro ms 
duce some new virtue, it is really painful to be informed of th ie 
corruption generated in him by power.” How ought his fall, whe In 


joined to innumerable instances of the same kind, make us ex 
ecrate that system which, by entrusting absolute power in th 
hands of one man, has an unceasing tendency to pervert the mo w' 
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. Thygecsalted virtue! It is not compatible with the brevity of the sketch, 
tion oj! am at present giving, to enlarge on this topic; I shall content 
ing: the myself with a single instance. Lorenzo was entrusted by Innocent 
is myr. VIII with a difficult negotiation, no less than to induce Boccolino, 
of Igevho was in possession of the fortress of Osimo, to surrender yo- 
escapr juntarily that, from which force had been vainly used used to ex- 
pelhim. By the most artful policy the negotiator succeeded; he 
gave Boccolino a considerable sum of money, and promised him a 


secure retreat in Milan. The security he met with was, to be ex- 
ecuted immediately on his arrival. 
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The crimes of Lorenzo are, however, varnished over by the 
alse colouring of military glory; for he was as successful in the 
field as in the cabinet, In the year 1489, his second son, Giovanni 
de Medici, was made cardinal, though only fourteen years old, 
and afterwards wore the triple crown, under the celebrated name 
of Leo X. 

On the 7th day of April, 1492, and in the forty-fourth year of 
his age, Lorenzo de Medici died, leaving behind him the charac- 
ter of one of the best princes that ever lived, and the infinitely 
more glorious appellation of the patron of science. The grief the 
Florentines felt at his death was so lively that, according to Poli- 
tian, they threw his physician into a well, for not having had bet- 
ter success. 

It is certain that Lorenzo possessed astonishing powers of 
mind; we cannot contemplate his varied and extensive talents 
without admiration. This man, on whom fortune thus lavishly 
poured out her favours, enjoyed them but for a moment. Intoler- 
able anguish marked his latter days; abdominal pains, which no 
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medicine could cure or alleviate, hurried him to an early grave. 


SECTION III. 


Lorenzo de Medici left three sons,* Piero, Giovanni, and Gi- 


1 child 
dene uliano, and four daughters. Piero succeeded his father in the go- 


ar pro : ha 
1 a vernment of Florence, but his misconduct so irritated the Floren 
ili tines, that all affection for the Medici family fled from their breasts. 
bes ‘i In 1494, the tyrant was obliged to fly, with his two brothers; 
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* L’ Avocat, in his Biographical Dictionary, says he left only two sons, 
which is certainly not the fact. 
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they were proclaimed rebels and enemies of their country, a price 
was set on their heads, and the palace, which the taste of Lorenzo 
had decorated with the choicest works of art, exposed to the blind 
fury of the populace, exhibited a splendid mass of ruin. Charles 
VIII of France was in Italy at this juncture, and was in some de- 
gree implicated in the transaction; part of Piero’s criminal conduct 
consisting in his having given up some fortressesto Charles. The 
king therefore threatened to make war on Florence, unless the 
Medici were recalled, and delivered this threat, written on paper, 
to the Florentine ambassadors. One of them, named Pietro Cap- 
poni, fearlessly tore the scroll in the very presence of the king, 
unawed by the mock terrors of royalty, and exclaimed, while re- 
publican indignation suffused his countenance, “ Sound your trum- 
pets, and we will ring our alarm-bell.”* This firmness had the 
desired effect; the great king yielded to the energy of the repub- 
lican. When Piero conceived the anger of the Florentines had 
abated, he made several attempts to return, but they were all 
fruitless; he at length gave himself up entireiy to military pur- 
suits, and was drowned in his flight, after a battle, in which the 
French were defeated by the imperialists, in 1503. 

The family of the Soderini contributed greatly to the expulsion 
of the Medici, and succeeded to part of their influence; still Flo- 
rence was again become a republic, and from 1494 to 1512, en- 
joyed almost the whole of its ancient liberty. On the 31st of Au- 
gust, 1512, in consequence of the successful efforts of pope Ju- 
lius II, and of Ferdinand, king of Spain, Piero Soderini, the then 
eolfalonier, was obliged to fly, and the Medici were restored to 
all their honours. Lorenzo, eldest son of the deceased Piero, as- 
sumed the supreme power in Florence, and was, besides, over- 
whelmed with honours by his uncle Giovanni, now become pope 
Leo X, being made by him, duke of Urbino, of Pesaro, and of Si- 
nigaglia. But neither his hereditary nor his acquired honours could 
save him from a long and terrible disease, and from a premature 
death. He fell a victim to the fell siphylis in 1519, leaving a na- 
tural son, named Alexander, who became afterwards duke of 
Florence, and was the first of the family in whose perscn, the 


* Muratori. Annal. T. 10. 
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mummery of a coronation was exhibited. But Alexander being at 
this time very young, cardinal Giulio de Medici assumed the 
reins of government. In 1521, the cardinal became pope, under 
the name of Clement VII, and in 1527, Alexander and Ippolito de 
Medici, to whom, he had transferred the government of Florence, 
on his ascending the papal throne, acted with so much despo- 
tism, that the people rose in arms and expelled them from the 
city. Thus were the Florentines once more in possession of their 
liberty, which they retained till the year 1530, when the combined 
power of pope Clement VII, and of the emperor Charles V, again 
enforced submission; but it was not a tame submission; such was 
the republican spirit generated by the writings of Machiavel, that 
it was not till after a ten months’ siege, accompanied with all 
its horrors, not till famine and pestilence stalked through the 
town, that the Florentines, at the instigation of their traitorous 
general, Malatesta Baglioni, opened their gates. The terms on 
which the combined despots condescended to forgive them, were 
a donation of 80,000 ducats of gold to the imperial army, a sub- 
mission to royalty in the person of Alexander, and the expulsion 
of six of the principal asserters of liberty. Machiavel died before 
the siege, and thus enjoyed the sublime felicity ef witnessing the 
ardour of liberty, generated by his writings, without having his 
last moments imbittered by that most dreadful of all events toa 
republican mind, the restoration of tyranny. 

I have thus brought the history of the Medici family down to 
the period at which Machiavel lived; it will presently be shown 
what share he took in the frequent changes which occurred du- 
ring his life. The remainder of the history of the Medici may be 
given in a few words, for their annals present nothing but the dull 


uniformity so general in the history of the reigns of kings, unless _ 


when marked by extraordinary vices, which does not seem to have 
been the case with the Medici. Alexander was murdered, about 
seven years after being made grand duke of Florence, and leay- 
ing no children, was succeeded by his brother John, whose son, 
Cosimo de Medici, was made grand duke of Tuscany by pope 
Pius V, in 1569. His son, Francis succeeded him, and his grand- 
son, Cosimo III, died without issue. The power of the Medici 
VOL. VI, x x 
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was now transferred to the house of Austria, in which it has con- 

tinued ever since. | 
By referring to dates, we shall find, that when Lorenzo de Me- 

dici, surnamed the patron of science, died, Machiavel was but 


23 years old, so that his political career may be said to com- 
mence with the reignof Piero. Our author acted a conspicuous 
part.in the revolution which expelled the sons of Lorenzo from 
Florence, and restored a republican form of government. The 
partisans of the Medici affect to call this burst of popular resent- 
ment the Soderini conspiracy; and Machiavel was afterwards tor- 
tured by the Medici for the share he had in it. During the conti- 
nuance of the republic, he was employed in very important state 
affairs. Jn 1502, he was ambassador at the court of Cesar Bor- 
gia; in 1503 at Rome; and his official letters are regarded as fine 
models of the epistolary correspondence required in a statesman. 
On his return to Florence, he was made secretary to the council, 
and conveyed their instructions to Tebalducci Malespini, com- 
missary of the Florentine troops employed against Pisa. In 1504, 
he was sent ambassador to France; in “ Zhe Prince,” he speaks 
of an interview he had with the cardinal of Rouen, at Nantz. 
In 1505, he was sent by the republic to solicit Gian Paolo Bagli- 
oni to take the command of their troops, the Pisans having defeat- 
ed them in the preceding campaign. In 1506, he was a second 
time ambassador at Rome, and accompanied Julius II in his ex- 
pedition against Perugia and Bologna. In 1510 and 1511, he was 
secretary of state, and his official letters, written with great ele- 
gance and precision, prove him to have been of a benevolent and 
candid mind. The dreadful moment was now come, when Flo- 
rence was again to bow its neck to the yoke of despotism. In 
1512, pope Julius II, and Ferdinand, king of Spain, succeeded in 
restoring the Medici. Lorenzo assumed the reins of government; 
all those who had been raised to any offices of state during the re- 
public were displaced. But the loss of his office, the dismal spec- 
tacle of his country in chains, and the absence of his friends wan- 
dering about and seeking for shelter in every part of Italy, were 
not the only sufferings which Machiavel endured. The kingly 
insensibility of the Medici had no conception of mental pain, and 
their kingly malice could be gratified by dodily suffering alone. 
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Some time between 1512 and 1519, that is to say, during the 
reign Of Lorenzo de Piero de Medici, when the injuries he had 
sustained were still recent, when his body was still sore from the 
torments he had suffered; and his mind severely wounded by the 
execution of some of his friends, and the absence of others, he 
wrote the admirable satire on kings, called “ The Prince.” His 
personal sufferings, and the sacred flame of liberty which anima- 
ted him, account for the keenness of the satire, and his absolute 
dependance, both for life and the means of its support, on the Me- 
dici, sufficiently explains the almost impenetrable veil of irony in 
which the satire is enveloped. It seems asif the Medici them- 
selves were deceived; they began to think that Machiavel had 
abjured the errors of republicanism, that he was become the de- 
cided advocate of monarchy, and even the apologist of the crimes 
of monarchs. He was, in consequence, rewarded by them with 
the place of historiographer of Florence. But if the Medici were 
deceived, there were others who saw the real drift of “ The 
Prince,” and who were thereby inspired to attempt the restoration 
of the liberties of their country. ‘The praises Machiavel continu- 
ally gave Brutus and Cassius, the whole tenor of his conversation, 
his great abilities, and his celebrity made him the soul of the re- 
publican party. He was in the habit of associating with Cosimin 
Rucellai, Zenobio Buondelmonte, Ajaceto, a poet, and Ludovico 
Alamanni, a military man. The place of meeting was the house 
and gardens of Rucellai. Students, citizens, and strangers, were 
welcome there, and they commonly discoursed before Rucellai, 
an impotent man, who was carried about in a kind of cradle. Ma- 
chiavel read his works to these, and dedicated his discourses on 
Livy to Rucellai and Buondelmonte. At this juncture, when, in 
consequence of the death of Lorenzo de Piero de Medici, the car- 
dinal Giulio, afterwards pope Clement VII, had assumed the go- 
vernment of Florence, these learned men entered on a project of 
killing the cardinal, not from private resentment, but, to restore 
liberty to the state. Wantof success stigmatized their design with 
the name of treason, and on its discovery, the principal authors 
were arrested. 
Ajaceto confessed all that he knew of it, and was executed; 
Alamanni escaped into the dutchy of Urbino; Buondelmonte was 
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forced by his wife to leave Florence, and escaped to Carfagnana, 
where he was secure through the interest of the celebrated poet 
Ludovico Ariosto, who was governor there for the duke of Fer- 
rara. Machiavel was greatly suspected, but no prosecution was 
instituted against him. 

[ To be continued. | 


ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
BISHOP WARBURTON TO DR. LEB. 


Prior Park, 7th June, 1766. 


Sir—The bearer, a young printer, and the son of a most wor- 
thy clergyman, my friend, is come with an intention to settle at 
Williamsburg. I shall be greatly obliged to you and your family, 
if occasion offers, to give him your countenance, and to do him 
any fit services in your power. I believe he will approve himself 
worthy of your protection. 

My best respects to your brother, conclude me, 

Sir, your faithful and obedient humble servant, 


W. GLOUCESTER. 
ToDr. A. LEE. 





ON THE CHARACTER OF CHRISTIANITY. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHLEGEL.) 


RE.tcron is the root of human existence. Were it possible for 
man to renounce all religion, including that of which he is uncon- 
scious, and over which he has nocontro/, he would become a mere 
surface, without any internal substance. When this centre is dis- 
turbed, the whole system of the mental faculties must reccive 
another direction. 


And this is what has actually taken place in modern Europe, 
through the introduction of Christianity. This sublime and benefi- 
cent religion has regenerated the ancient world from its state of 
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exhaustion and debasement; it has become the guiding principle 
in the history of modern nations, and even at this day, when many 
suppose they have shaken off its authority, they will find them- 
selves in all human affairs ‘much more under its influence than 
they themselves are aware. 

After Christianity, the character of Europe, since the com- 
mencement of the middle ages, has been chiefly influenced by the 
Germanic race of northern conquerors, who infused new life and 
vigour into a degenerated people. The stern nature of the north 
drives man back within himself, and what is withdrawn from the 
development of the senses, must, in noble dispositions, be added 
to their earnestness of mind. Hence the honest cordiality with 
which Christianity was received by all the Teutonic tribes, in 
whom it penetrated more deeply, displayed more powerful ef- 
fects, and became more interwoven with all human feelings, than 
in the case of any other people. 

From an union of the rough but honest heroism of the northern 
conquerors, and the sentiments of Christianity, chivalry had its 
origin, of which the object was, by holy and respected vows, to 
guard those who bore arms from every rude and ungenerous abuse 
of strength, into which it was so easy to deviate. : 

With the virtues of chivalry was associated a new and purer 
spirit of love, an inspired homage for genuine female worth, which 
was now revered as the pinnacle of humanity; and, enjoined by 
religion itself under the image of a virgin mother, infused into all 
hearts a sentiment of unalloyed goodness. 

As Christianity was not, like the heathen worship, satisfied 
with certain external acts, but claimed a dominion over the whole 


inward man, and the most hidden movements of the heart; the 
feeling of moral independence was in like manner preserved alive 


by the laws of honour, a worldly morality, as it were, which was 
often at variance with the religious, yet in so far resembled it, 


that it never calculated consequences, but consecrated uncondi- 
tionally certain principles of action, as truths elevated beyond all 
the investigation of casuistical reasoning. 

Chivalry, love, and honour, with religion itself, are the objects 
of the natural poetry which poured itself out in the middle ages 
with incredible fulness, and preceded the more artificial forma- 
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tion of the romantic character. This age had also its mythology, 
consisting of chivalrous tales and legends; but their wonders and 
their heroism were the very reverse of those of the ancient my- 
thology. 

Several inquirers, who, in other respects, entertain the same 
conception of the peculiarities of the moderns, and trace them to 
the same source that we do, have placed the essence of the nor- 
thern poetry in melancholy; and to this, when properly under- 
stood, we have nothing to object. 

Among the Greeks, human nature was in itself all-sufficient; 
they were conscious of no wants, and aspired at no higher per- 
fection than that which they could actually attain by the exercise 
of their own faculties. We, however, are taught by superior wis- 
dom that man, through high offence, forfeited the place for which 
he was originally destined; and that the whole object of his earthly 
existence is to strive to regain that situation, which, if left to his 
own strength, he could never accomplish. The religion of the 
senses had only in view the possession of outward and perishable 
blessings; a and immortality, in so far as it was believed, appeared 
in an obscure distance like a shadow, a faint dream of this bright 
and vivid futurity. The very reverse of all this is the case with the 
Christian; every thing finite and mortal is lost in the contempla- 
tion of infinity; life has become shadow and darkness, and the first 
dawning of our real existence opens in the world beyond the 
grave. Such a religion must waken the foreboding, which slum- 
bers in every feeling heart, to the most thorough consciousness, 
that the happiness after which we strive we can never here at- 
tain, that no external object can ever entirely fill our souls, and 
that every mortal enjoyment is but a fleeting and momentary de- 
ception. When the soul, resting as it were under the willows of 
exile,* breathes out its longing for its distant home, the prevailing 
character of its songs must be melancholy. 

_ Hence the poetry of the ancients was the poetry of enjoyment, 
and ours is that of desire: the former has its foundation in the 


* Trauerweiden der varbannung, literally, the weeping willows of banish- 
ment; an allusion, as every reader must know, to the 137th Psalm. Linne- 
us, from this psalm, calls the weeping willow Salix Babylonica, Trans. 
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scene which is present, while the latter hovers betwixt recollec- 
tion and hope. Let me not be understood to affirm that every 
thing flows in one strain of wailing and complaint, and thus the 
voice of melancholy must always be loudly heard. As the auste- 
rity of tragedy was not incompatible with the joyous views of the 
Greeks, so the romantic poetry can assume every tone, even that 
of the most lively gladness; but still it will always, in some shape 
or other, bear traces of the source from which it originated. The 
feeling of the moderns is, upon the whole, more intense, their fan- 
cy more incorporeal, and their thoughts more contemplative. In 
nature, itis true, the boundaries of objects run more into oné an- 
other, and things are not so distinctly separated as we must exhi- 
bit them for the sake of producing a distinct impression. 


RAPHAEL’S TRANSFIGURATION. 


[In the following remarks, the artist will acknowledge the luminous pen 
of a judicious critic. Wecopy them from Mr. Shee’s Elements of Art; a 
work which ought to be better known. } 


BETWEEN the opposite extremes [of a painter and a draughts- 
man | here described, the author recommends a middle course; as 
most likely to embrace the benefits of each practice without in- 
curring the disadvantages of either. The studént who long em- 
ploys himself exclusively in drawing, while he attains to correct- 
ness of precision, runs the risk of becoming hard and dry: accus- 
tomed to express objects by lines, the practice adheres to him af- 
ter he has taken up the palette. He clings to his outline with affec- 
tionate solicitude, andas it isthe part which he executes with most 
facility and skill, he is rarely induced to sacrifice it to those minor 
merits, in his estimation—richness of colouring, and rotundity of 
effect. On the other hand, the student who prosecutes his studies 
with the oil pencil only, is exposed to run into opposite and less 
pardonable errors. If he is mellow in his colouring, rich in his 
surface, and forcible in his effects, he becomes feeble in his com- 
position, incorrect in his forms, and slovenly in his execution. If 
he be not hard and dry; he is probably vague and undefined; he 
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loses all power of precision and detail, generalizes objects in 
shapeless masses, and is obliged to resort to a variety of awkward 


expedients, to conceal the imbecility of his designs, in the artifice 


of his execution. 
A plan of study, in which the painter and the draughtsman co- 


operate; in which the pencil and the port-crayon may act as mu- 
tual correctives, offers, perhaps, the best security for a style, 
which shall unite the beauties of colouring to the merits of de- 
sign, and sustain the illusions of vigerous effect, by scientific pre- 
cision and judicious detail. 

Of the effects which result from an exclusive devotion to the 
powers of design, sufficient illustration is afforded by the general 
productions of the Roman school. The outline even of Raphael 
himself, is too often conspicuous at the expense of propriety and 
good taste. The celebrated picture of the Transfiguration, though 
it has many claims to be considered the finest production of the 
pencil existing, exhibits this imperfection in a very striking de- 
gree; a line is plainly discoverable round most of the figures, and 
particularly conspicuous in the boy, and the female kneeling in 
front of the groupe. Julio Romano, who worked upon these two 
figures, is reported to have been, out of respect to his master, 
most scrupulously tenacious in preserving his outline. There is 
certainly no room to regret the punctilious reverence of the scho- 
lar on this occasion; for, though the obtrusion of the outline is 
evidently a defect, yet, perhaps, the picture would not have de- 
rived much improvement from Julio’s mode of removing it. 

An impartial examination of this noble picture, must, on the 
whole, considerably raise our estimation of Raphael as a colour- 
ist. Its merits of the palette, indeed, cannot for a moment, be put 
in competition with the wonders of the Venetian painters: but 
there are parts of it which evince no ordinary abi:ity in this pro- 
vince of the art; and some of the older heads display a richness 
and vigour of effect which would do no discredit to that pre-emi- 
nent school. 

The superior merits of the Transfiguration, in design, charac- 
ter, and expression, are too well known and acknowledged, to re- 
quire an illustration in this place; but the dry and minute execu- 
tion of the accessory and subordinate parts, is one of the most cu- 
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pious Circumstances which strike a professional observer of this 
work. In these, the taste of Perugino is but too apparent; and it 
is impossible not to feel surprise, that the mind which could raise 
to the noblest and most comprehensive achievements of the art, 
could, at the same time, descend to the most trivial and injudici- 
ous details. The landscape is painted with the laborious littleness 
of a print, andthe herbage in the foreground wrought with such 
solicitous accuracy of a flower and leaf, as to challenge the pain- 
ful fidelity of Paul Potter, and furnish a treat to the botanist. 

Notwithstanding that this “last best gift” of Raphael’s pencil 
is doomed to grace the triumph of our adversary, it cannot but be 
pleasing to the lovers of art to reflect, that it appears to be in ex- 
cellent preservation; it,does not seem to have suffered in the re- 
generative process of the picture-cleaner; and some unimportant 
injuries of time and accident, have been repaired with a degree 
of care and skill, which is highly creditable to those to whom this 
duty was entrusted. | 


ON THE BIBLE. 


The Evanceica History of Jesus Curist, harmonized, explained, 
and illustrated. 2 vols. $vo. 1758. 


In the following article, good taste and pure morality will readily re- 
cognize the nervous pen of Dr. Johnson. It is a dedication, which is not 
included in Murphy’s edition of his writings, and therefore will be new to 


most of our readers. 
To the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in parliament assembled. 


Tuar we are fallen upon an age in which corruption is barely 
not universal, is universally confessed. Venality skulks no longer 
in the dark, but snatches the bribe in public; and prostitution is- 
sues forth without shame, glittering with the ornaments of suc- 
cessful wickedness. Rapine preys on the public without opposi- 
tion, and perjury betrays it without inquiry. Irreligion is not only 
avowed but boasted; and the pestilence that used to walk in cark- 
ness, is now destroying at noon-day. 

Shall this be the state of the English nation, and shall her law- 
rivers behold it without regard? Must the torrent continue to roll 
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on till it shall sweep us into the gulf of perdition? Surely there 
will come a time when the careless shall be frighted, and the 
sluggish shall be roused; when every passion shall be put upon 
the guard by the dread of general depravity; when he who laughs 
at wickedness in his companion, shall start from it in his child; 
when the man who fears for his soul, sliall tremble for his posses- 
sions; when it shall be discovered that religion only can secure 
the rich from robbery, and the poor from oppression; can defend 
the state from treachery, and the throne from assassination. 

If this time be ever to come, let it come quickly: a few years 
longer, and perhaps all endeavours will be vain. We may be 
swallowed by an earthquake, we may be delivered to our ene- 
mies, or abandoned to that discord, which must inevitably prevail 
among men that have lost all sense of divine superintendence, 
and have no higher motive of action or forbearance, than present 
‘opinion of present interest. 

It is the duty of private men to supplicate and propose; it is 
yours‘to hear and todoright. Let religion be once more restored, 
and the nation shall once more be great and happy. This conse- 
quence is not far distant: that nation must always be powerful 
where every man performs his duty: and every man will per- 
form his duty that considers himself as a being whose condition 
is to be settled to all eternity by the laws of Christ. 

The only doctrine by which man can be made wise unto salva- 
tion, is the will of God, revealed itt the books of the Old and the 
New Testament. 

To study the Scriptures, therefore, according to his abilities 
and attainments, is every man’s duty, and to facilitate that study 
to those whom nature hath made weak, or education has left ig- 
norant, or indispensable cares detain from regular processes of 
inquiry, is the business of those who have been blessed with abili- 
ties and learning, and are appointed the instructors of the lower 
class of men, by that common Father, who distributes to all cre- 
ated beings their qualifications and employments; who has allot- 
ted some to the labour of the hand, and some to the exercise of 
the mind; has commanded some to teach, and others to learn; 
has prescribed to some the patience of instruction, and to others 
the meekness of obedience. 
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By what methods the unenlightened and ignorant may be made 
proper readers of the word of God, has been long and diligently 
considered. Commentaries of all kinds have indeed been copi- 
ously produced: but there still remain multitudes to whom the 
labours of the learned are of little use, for whom expositions re- 
quire an expositor. To those, indeed, who read the divine books 
without vain curiosity, or a desire to be wise beyond their pow- 
ers, it will always be easy to discern the strait path, to find the 
words of everlasting life. But such is the condition of our nature, 
that we are always attempting what it is difficult to perform: he 
who reads the Scriptures to gain goodness, is desirous likewise 
to gain knowledge, and by his impatience of ignorance, falls into 
error. 

This danger has appeared to the doctors of the Romish church, 
so much to be feared, and so difficult to be escaped, that they 
have snatched the Bible out-of the hands of the people, and con- 
fined the liberty of perusing it to those whom literature has pre- 
viously qualified. By this expedient they have formed a kind of 
uniformity, I*am afraid too much like that of colours in the dark; 
but they have certainly usurped a power which God has never 
given them, and precluded great numbers from the highest spi- 
ritual consolation. | 

I know not whether this prohibition has not brought upon them 
an evil which they themselves have not discovered. It is grant- 
ed, I believe, by the Romanists themselves, that the best com- 
mentaries on the Bible have been the works of Protestants. I 
know not, indeed, whether, since the celebrated paraphrase of 
Erasmus, any scholar has appeared amongst them, whose works 
are much valued, even in our own communion. Why have those 
who exccl in every other kind of knowledge, to whom the world 
owes much of the increase of light which has shone upon these 
latter ages, failed, and failed only when they have attempted to 
explain the Scriptures of God? Why, but because they are in the 
church less read and less examined; because they have another 
rule of deciding controversies, and instituting laws. 

Of the Bible some of the books are prophetical, some doctri- 
nal and historical, as the Gospels, of which we have in the subse- 
quent pages attempted an illustration. The books of the Evange* 
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lists contain an account of the life of our own, blessed Saviour, 
more particularly of the years of his ministry, interspersed with 
his precepts, doctrines, and predictions. Each of these histories 
contains facts and dictates related likewise in the rest, that the 
truth might be established by concurrence of testimony; and 
each has likewise facts ard dictates which the rest omit, to prove 
that.they were wrote without communication. 

These writers, not affecting the exactness of chronologers, and 
relating various events of the same life, or the same events with 
various circumstances, have some difficulties to him, who, with- 
out the help of many books, desires to collect a series of the acts 
and precepts of Jesus Christ; fully to know his life, whose exam- 
ple was given for our imitation; fully to understand his precepts, 
which it is sure destruction to disobey. 

In this work, therefore, an attempt has been made, by the help 
of harmonists and expositors, to reduce the four Gospels inte 
one series of narration; to form a complete history out of the dif- 
ferent narratives of the Evangelists, by inserting every event in 
the order of time, and connecting every precept of life and doc- 
trine, with the occasion on which it was delivered; showing, as 
far as history or the knowledge of ancient customs can inform us, 
the reason and propriety of every action; and explaining, or en- 
deavouring to explain, every precept and declaration in its true 
meaning. 

Let it not be hastily concluded, that we intend to substitute 
this book for the Gospels, or obtrude our own expositions as the 
oracles of God. We recommend to the unlearned reader to con- 
sult us when he finds any difficulty, as men who have laboured 
not to deceive ourselves, and who are without any temptation to 
deceive him: but all men, however, that while they mean best 
may be mistaken. Let him be careful, therefore, to distinguish 
what we cite from the Gospels, from what we offer as our own: 
he will find many difficulties removed; and if some yet remain, 
let him remember that God is in heaven and we upon earth, that 
our thoughts are not God’s thoughts, and that the great cure of 
doubt is an humble mind. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—ANTIQUITIES OF MARYLAND. 


Annapolis, 13th September, 1818. 
Mr. Otpscuoot, 

AT the head of Rhode river, Anne Arundel county, Mary- 
land, there is a very old, and, from its present appearance, former- 
ly a very handsome tomb-stone. I send you a copy of the in- 
scription, to insert in your Port Folio, if you should think it 
worth while, as it serves to show at what a very early period per- 
manent settlements were made at the head of some of our naviga- 
ble waters. There is a tradition in the neighbourhood, that major 
Francies’s house stood near his grave, and that there was, at that 
time, but one other house for many miles around. 


Here lyeth the body of 
Major THOMAS FRANCIES; 
Who deceased ye 19th of March, 
Anno 1685. Aged 42 years. 


Tho: now in silence, Iam Lowly Laid 

Ah! ’tis that place for mortalls made— 

Oh therefore doe not thou thyselfe more greive 
Mourne y" noe more, but do y*selfe releive. 
And then in time, I hope you’ll plainly see 
Such future Comforts as are blessing me. 

For tho: grim death thought fitt to part us here 
Rejoyce and think that wee shall once appear. 
At that great day, when all shall summond hee 
None to be Exempted in this Eternitie. 

Cause then its soe, greive y" noe more 

In fear that God, shou’d thee afflict most sore. 
Even to death, and all to let you see 

Such greives to him, offencive bee. 





Amongst the most novel inventions in this mechanical age, an instru 
ment has just been completed for turning over the leaves of a music book, 
without obliging the performer to take his hand from the keys 
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EMBASSY TO CHINA. 


1. Journal of the Proceedings of the late Embassy to China. By Henry " 
Ex 1s, Esq. Secretary of Embassy. 1 vol. 4to. 2 vols. 8vo. 1818. 

2, Narrative of a Voyage in his Majesty’s late ship Alceste, to the Yellow ‘ 
Sea, along the Coast of Corea. By Joun Mac eon, Surgeon of the 
‘Alceste. 8vo. 1818. 

3. Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast of Corea, and the d 
Great Loo Choo Island. By Captain Basix Hatyt, R.N. F.RS, 
L. and E. 4to. 1818. [From the Edinburgh Magazine.] 


Tue works now enumerated include a sufficiently ample view J | 
of all the results derived from this embassy; both as it has affect-  t 
ed the political relations of Britain with China, and as it has ex- 
tended our knowledge of those eastern regions. In neither respect 
has it answered the expectation formed from it; in the first not at 
all, and in the second not equal to what might have been antici- 
pated. The narratives, however, to which it has given rise, are 
far from being uninteresting; and we shall therefore endeavour te 
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present a general view of the information which they convey. 
Most of our readers are probably aware of the jealous restric- 
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tions within which the commercial relations of China with all 
other powers are confined. Only one port of the empire, Canton, 
is open to foreign vessels, which cannot even come up to the city, 
but must remain fifteen miles below, at the mouth of the river. 1 
Allthe mercantile transactions are carried on under the eye of & | 
the government, and by persons to whom it grants a license for 
that purpose. It is obvious that these arrangements must place . 
the trade in a state of entire dependence upon the local authori- 
ties, who not only regulate immediately the mode in which it 
must be conducted, but who have the exclusive ear of the court, 
and can convey to the emperor any impression which they may 1 
wish to give him respecting the conduct of the English. Consi- , 
derable umbrage had recently been taken at the proceedings of | 
his majesty’s ship Doris, which, within Chinese limits, had cap- 
tured several American vessels. The explanations given not ap- | 
_ pearing satisfactory, the irritation of the government was shown by 
repeated acts, and the company’s agents were deprived of many 
of their usual privileges and accommodations. Matters at length 
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came to such a height, that the committee of management had re- 
course to the measure of putting a sudden and complete stop to 
ali commercial intercourse with the Chinese. This decisive step 
produced the desired effect. Although the British trade is of nogreat 
importance to the empire, considered in the aggregate, it forms the 
main source of prosperity to Canton and its vicinity;—it forms 
there even the sole means of subsistence to many of the inhabitants. 
[t could not, therefore, be interrupted without causing extensive 
distress in this crowded population, the consequence of which 
might have been, if not revolt, at least such heavy complaints to 
the imperial court, as might have issued in the deposition of the 
persons at present in power. The mandarins judged it prudent 
to yield, and the storm, for the present, blew happily over. This 
experience, however, inspired the company with a wish to open a 
direct communication with the court, and to obtain thus an appeal 
from the caprices of the local government. With this view, they 
proposed to the British government, that an embassy should be 
sent from the prince regent to the emperor, of which they under- 
took to defray the expense. This proposal was readily acceded 
to; an embassy was prepared, at the head of which was placed 
lord Amherst. Mr. Elphinston, and sir George Staunton, who 
held the highest situations in the factory at Canton, were to occu- 
py the second and third places in the commission; but in case ei- 
ther of these gentlemen should happen to be absent, Mr. Ellis 
went out to fill the station thus left unoccupied. On reaching Can- 
ton they were joined only by sir George Staunton, who took the 
second place, and Mr. Ellis the third. They were accompanied 
also by several members of the factory, and among others by Mr. 
Morrison, a gentleman well skilled in the Chinese language, and 
who acted as interpreter. The viceroy, and the Portuguese at 
Macao, showed an untriendly disposition, and spread unfavourable 
rumours; but, before leaving Canton, the embassy received a com- 
munication from the emperor, expressing the most cordial wel- 
come and assurances of a favourable reception. In the end of 
July they arrived at the mouth of the Peiho, the river which passes 
by Pekin. They were soon waited upon by three Mandarins, 
two of whom, Chang and Yin, had the one a blue and the other a 
red button, which indicated high rank. The third, Kwang, had 
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only a crystal button, but as Chincae or imperial commissioner, he 
took precedence of the othertwo. . Indications of Chinese haugh- 
tiness were occasionally manifested; but, upon the whole, they 


behaved with tolerable politeness, and arrangements were made} 


for the disembarkation and voyage up the river. An earlier op- 
portunity, however, was taken of introducing the subject of the 
kotou, or grand prostration, which had been the main stumbling 
block to the success of every Chinese embassy. The kotou, our 
readers are probably aware, consists in the individual admitted to 
the presence of “ the celestial emperor,” prostrating himself nine 
times, and each time beating his head against the ground. The 
question as to the performance of this ceremony had come under 
the consideration of the government at home; and the instruc- 
tions given to the ambassadors seem to have been very judici- 
ous. They were to adhere, if possible, to the precedent of lord 
Macartney, who had obtained access to the imperial presence 
without the performance of a ceremony so revolting to European 
ideas. At the same time, lord Amherst was left at liberty to 
act as circumstances at the moment might seem to dictate; in 
short, should it seem advisable, the kotou was to be performed. 
On the other hand, sir George Staunton and the other members 
of the Canton factory, objected to it in the most decided manner, 
as likely to produce injurious effects, by lowering the English 
character in the eyes of the Chinese. . The first questions were 
prudently evaded by lord Amherst, who merely said, that every 
thing proper and respectful would be done. The embassy and 
suite were therefore embarked on the Peiho and it was soon inti- 
mated, that at Tiensing, the first great city on its banks, an impe- 
rial banquet awaited them. The pleasure afforded by this testi- 
mony of respect was damped by the intimation, that they were 
expected to perform the grand ceremony in presence of the din- 
ner, in the same manner as if his imperial majesty had presided, 
which he was judged to do, having given the entertainment. This 
proposition was rejected by lord Amherst in the most decided 
terms; he refused even to kneel before the majesty of the table; 
and, after long discussion, the Chinese compounded for nine 
bows, to correspond with the nine prostrations which they them- 
selves made. The dinner was handsome, after the Chinese man- 
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ner, and they continued their voyage up the river to Tong-chow, 
the port of Pekin. During the voyage and the residence there, the 
kotou was an almost perpetual subject of discussion; and the man- 
darins spared no urgency which could induce lord Amherst to 
agree to it. They even made the most solemn and repeated 
asseverations, that it had been performed by lord Macartney; and 
they had the unparalleled effrontery to appeal to sir George Staun- 
ton, who had been then present, for the truth of their statement. 
Finally, they brought forward an imperial edict, in which the same 
assertion was made. The ambassadors extricated themselves as 
politely as possible, from the embarrassing situation in which they 
were placed by these scandalous falsehoods. Sir George evaded 
the references made to him; and lord Amherst steadily referred 
to the archives of the former embassy, which bore, that no such 
ceremony had been performed. To the first band of solicitors 
was now added Hoo, whom Mr. Ellis terms a duke, though the 
expression, we think, cannot be properly applied in China, where 
there exists no high hereditary rank corresponding to the idea 
which we attach to it. 

This duke, as he is called, began by endeavouring to carry 
his point by roughness and blustering; but finding that these pro- 
duced no effect, he assumed a more conciliatory tone, and held 
out high prospects, almost assurances of soiid marks of imperial 
favour, which would follow upon this point being conceded. Lord 
Amherst and Mr. Ellis were inclined to yield, but sir George 
Staunton having held a formal consultation with the Canton mem- 
bers of the mission, gave it as his and their decided opinion, that 
compliance would prove more injurious to the interests of the 
company in China,than any concession which could be hoped for. 
The rewlution of refusing it was, therefore, irrevocably fixed. 
With our comparatively imperfect means of judging, we do not 
We only regret that it was not 
The decision 


intend to dispute its soundness. 
formed in a more leisurely and deliberate manner. 
was fixed, not according. to the intention of the government at 
home, by the aspect of affairs at the moment, but by the general 
principle, that the ceremony was not in any case to be performed. 
This might have been discussed more conveniently at Canton by 
VOL. VI. ZZ 
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all the members of the committee, than by a few of their number, 
amid the hurry ‘and confusion of a journey, and upon the pressure 
of the moment. 

The Chinese officers did all in their power to induce the ambas- 
sador to change his resolution, but when it appeared immoveable, 
they seemed to yield the point, and said, that the emperor would 
recéive them on their own terms, by which kneeling upon one 
knee was to be substituted for the kotou. The object was now to 
hasten their departure, which, through the exertions of the Chi- 
nese, took place on the afternoon of the 28th of August. They 
travelled that evening and the whole night round the walls of Pe- 
kin, not being admitted into the city. Soon after day-break they 
arrived at the palace of Yuen-mien, where the emperor then was. 
They were ushered into a small apartment, filled with princes of 
the blood, mandarins of ali buttons, and other spectators. Chang, 
one of their ordinary attendants, then came and announced the 
emperor’s wish to admit them to an immediate audience. Lord 
Amherst objected, on the ground of his exhausted state, and 
want of all proper equipments. Chang finding all argument inef- 
fectual, reluctantly carried the information to Hoo, who sent re- 
peated messages, and at last came hiinself, and exhausted every 
form of argument or entreaty to induce lord Amherst to enter. 
At length, with a show of friendly violence, he made a move to 
draw him in, which was very properly resisted. At the same time, 
we cannot help thinking, that in this obstinate refusal to attend the 
proposed audience, an error was committed. To a monarch ac- 


_Customed to have every wish gratified, and his presence consider- 


ed as an almost divine honour, it could not fail to be highly of- 
fensive. The reasons for adopting it ought therefore to have been 
very strong. Those stated are, that the ambassador ha not his 
court dress, and that he was in a state of fatigue and inanition.” 
The first concerned the emperor’s dignity more than his own, 


and there would have been an immediate opportunity of personal 
explanation. As to the encroachment on his own personal com- 
fort, we really do not think it ought to have been at all considered 
on so very serious an occasion. Mr. Ellis vehemently exclaims 
against the rude curiosity of the surrounding personages, who ap- 
peared to view them as so many wild beasts; but as this was nei- 
ther sanctioned by the emperor, nor by any of the regularly at- 
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tending mandarins, it ought in no degree to have affected their of- 
ficial conduct. We are far, indeed, from anticipating that any 
very favourable results would have been produced by the inter- 
view. From what transpired afterwards, it appears, that a com- 
plete system of deception had been practised upon the emperor; 
that he had never been told of any objections made to the cere- 
mony, and fully expected to see it performed. ‘The mandarins 
probably hoped, in the hurry and confusion of this introduction, 
to get the thing done, though we do not think that force would 
have been employed. But the failure of the ceremony would pro- 
bably have taken from the audience every thing of an amicable 
or beneficial character. Lord Amherst, however, had then no 
suspicion of this ignorance of the emperor, and could not there- 
fore found any proceedings upon it. 

The principle of the Chinese government is to make every of- 
ficer responsible for the success of the affairs entrusted to him, 
with very little inquiry whether they have failed through his own 
fault, or from unavoidable causes. This had led to the eagerness 


of the mandarins for the performance of the ceremony, and it now 
made them dread being punished for the disrespect shown to their 
imperial master. Their usual system of deception was resorted to. 
The emperor was told that the ambassador had been seized with a 
sudden illness, which rendered it impossible for him to appear in 
his majesty’s presence. This passed off well. The emperor de- 
layed the interview, and permitted the British te retire into a 
neighbouring house, where ample accommodation was provided. 
Unfortunately, he added the farther kindness of sending his own 
chief physician to assist in their cure. That person found lord 
Amherst in the most perfect health, and with no visible impedi- 
ment to have prevented him from appearing at court,—which, be- 
ing reported to the emperor, sealed the fate of the embassy. In 
two hours an order arrived to set out for Canton without a mo- 
ment’s delay; and no plea of fatigue being listened to, the party 
were obliged to set out by four of the same day, On their arrival 
at Tong-chow, they found the triumphal arch, which had been 
raised to celebrate their arrival, thrown down, and the house pro- 
vided for their reception, shut up. Their falien state fully ap- 


peared, when a beggar, who had risen up as lord Amherst pass~ 
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ed. was ordered to resume his seat. Yet, in the course of their ly 


é 


voyage down the canal, an edict arrived, in which the emperor 


complained of having been deceived, and directed, that the Eng- ; 
lish should be treated more favourably. tk 
On their arrival at Canton, however, they found a new edict, in i 
which they were bitterly reproached for the disrespect shown by a 
refusing the offered audience. The viceroy was instructed to se 
treat them with marked coldness, and even to give them a sharp al 
reprimand. st 
Upon the whole there does not appear much promise of any o: 
favourable issue tosimilar missions. That there is only one so- c: 
vereign on earth, of whom every other prince must own himself 
the vassal, is a principle irrevocably fixed in the mind of the Chi- by 
nese. “God is high over all, but on earth Gengis Khan only is T 
Lord,” formed the preface to that conqueror’s letters, and has con- th 
tinued ever since to be the principle of Chinese court policy. to 
Hoo, in a discussion with the embassy, impatiently exclaimed, le 
“ There is but one sun, and there can be but one Zua-whang-té.” te 
The idea is not without some excuse. The population of China at DI 
the lowest computation, is more than equal to that of all the king- a“ 
doms of Europe united; an excellent observer supposes, that as many C1 
Chinese live on the water, and have no habitation on land, as there o! 
are inhabitants in Great Britain. Such a sovereign will probably E 
never receive, with satisfaction, a mission from any, state which Ci 


does not approach hin: in the character of an humble tributary. 
In China, where nothing changes, a new traveller can see little th 
that has not been seen before. It was impossible that the present 


embassy should add much to the copious details of the mission- : 

aries and sir George Staunton, and the living pictures drawn by 0 

Mr. Barrow. ti 

Indeed Mr. Ellis, though his remarks are correct and sensible, 5 

does not appear to us to have been smitten with the true explo- n 

ratory spirit. He repeatedly intimates, that the traversing of dis- r 

tant oceans and empires appeared to him a very poor compensa- g 

tion for the suspension of his English comforts; and even in the ¢ 
first novelty of Chinese scenery he describes himself ‘as be- : 


sieged with ennui. He sailed, however, down the great river 
Yan-tsé-kiang, which he describes as truly majestic, and decided- \ 
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ly superior to the better known stream of the Hoang-ho, or Yel- 
low river. This entirely agrees with the account long ago given 
by Marco Polo, who represents it as the greatest then known in 
the world. The embassy had also an opportunity of viewing the 


. nobie scenery of the Poyang lake. An extensive sheet of water, 


surrounded with mountains, is a feature not unknown to our- 
selves. But these mountains, covered to the summit with woods 
and varied vegetation, crowned with pagodas, and with vast cities 
stretching along their feet, must have formed a combination of 
grandeur, which scarcely, perhaps, any other part of the globe 
can equal. 

We now hasten to that part of the, expedition which presents 
by much the most interesting results in the view of discovery. 
This was the return of the Alceste and Lyra to Canton, which 
they performed by a route hitherto unknown to European naviga- 
tors. ‘A very pleasing account‘: ziven of it by lieutenant Mac- 
leod, of the Alceste; and a morc .iaborate, scientific, and truly in- 
teresting one, by captain Hall, of the Lyra, son to sir James Hall, 
president of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, a gentleman to whom 
science is deeply indebted. The vessels began by making the cir- 
cuit of the gulf of Petchelee, which brought them upon the coast 
of Corea. They discovered a group of islands, to which captain 
Hall gave his father’s name. They landed,—but the only inter- 
course which they could obtain with the inhabitants consisted in 
signs made by the latter, expressive of the most eager wish that 
they should go away; one of which consisted in blowing a piece of 
paper in the same direction with the wind, and pointing to the 
ships. The English were at length obliged to comply, and landed 
on another part of the coast, where they could obtain no courtesy 
till they turned their backs to regain the ships, when the natives 
showed the utmost alacrity in helping them over every impedi- 
ment. They now came to a very populous part of the coast, and 
resolved to make another attempt to attain a footing on land. As 
soon as they put out their boats, a number came rowing from the 
shore to meet them; and they soon distinguished one personage, 
whose dress and deportment announced him as a chief. He was 
an old man of venerable appearance, with a beard reaching below 
his middle-—a robe of immense size, flowing round him, and a 
hat of enormous brim, reaching more than three feet across. He 
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received them graciously, but on their proposing to go on shore, 
intimated the most decided preference in favour of proceeding 
towards the ship. The British complied; and he was, with great 
difficulty, hauled up with his bulky appendages, and placed upon 
deck. He then showed extreme satisfaction, and endeavoured to 
enter into conversation; but it soon proved that signs were the 
only possible mode of communication. -He behaved, however, 
with great courtesy and gayety,—eat and drank after the English 
fashion,—and searched every corner of the ship with eager curi- 
osity; though to explore some of tiem, he was obliged, with 
great reluctance, to lay aside his hat of state. After several in- 
terviews, the English pressed so earnestly the proposition of re- 
turning his visit on shore, that he found himself obliged to comply. 
No sooner, however, had the landing taken place, than his coun- 
tenance changed, and he was soon seen melting into tears. The 
party proceeded towards a village in sight; but the old man soon 
began crying violently, and at length sobbed, and even bellowed 
aloud. The English, entreating to know the cause of such dire- 
ful affliction, he made a long speech, in which nothing was intel- 
ligible except the sign of passing his hand frequently across his 
neck, which was understood to intimate that his head was in dan- 
ger. Every attempt te abate his agony having proved unavailing, 
there remained no choice but to return to the ship. He appeared 
then ashamed of his conduct, but made-no attempt to repair it by 
inviting them again on shore. 

The expedition proceeded southwards; but they were soon sur- 
prised to find that what had been supposed to be the coast of Corea 
was, in fact, a numerous collection of small islands, the existence 
of which had been hitherto unknown. The number of these islands 
baffled all calculation. From a high point which they reached in 
one of the group, they could count a hundred and twenty in 


sight, and during a coarse of upwards of a hundred miles, the 
sea continued as closely studded with them. There does not, per- 
haps, exist in the world such an archipelago of islets. Wherever 
they landed, the same eager anxiety was shown for their re-em- 
barkation; so that there seems no doubt that the Corean govern 
ment is as rigidly adverse to the admission of strangers as those 
ef China and Japan. 
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The vessels now left the shore, and, after a considerable run, 
passed a volcanic island called Sulphur island; but the surf pre- 
yented them from landing. They soon after came in sight of the 
great island of Lieu Kieu, or, as captain Hall calls it, Loo Choo. 
The very first view of it inspired a pleasing sentiment, as it re- 
sembled, according to Mr. Macleod’s description, rather the en- 
virons of the finest country-seats in England, than the shores of a 
remote and unknownisland. The deportment of the people soon 
confirmed every favourable impression. Several canoes came up, 
which handed water, provisions, and fish, without asking, or 
seeming to expect any return. Their manners were at once gen- 
tle and ceremoniously respectful; they uncovered their heads in 
presence of the English, and bowed whenever they spoke. The 
snore was soon covered with spectators; and the ships were visi- 
ied by several chiefs, who behaved in the frankest and kindest 
manner. When, however, the English began to make overtures 
for returning these visits on shore, every mode of polite evasion 
was studiously employed. They pretended to consider themselves 
so much inferior to their new acquaintances, as to have no claim 
to such a return, which would even, they said, have degraded 
the latter. Captain Maxwell having complained of illness, they 
offered to send a physician on board; and when he said that his 
physician had recommended a ride on shore, they merely laugh- 
ed, and changed the subject. After seyeral visits, however, the 
captain pushed the offer so home, that they could not reject it 
without an open breach. ['ive of the officers accordingly, landed, 
and were received with much ceremony, being led by the chiefs 
through two files of people, ranged on each side for the purpose 
of viewing them. They soon reached a temple, where they found 
a large japanned table spread, and were regaled with a dinner, 
consisting of hard boiled eggs, fish fried in butter, smoked pork, 
pigs’ liyer sliced, several kind of cakes, and other dishes, most of 
which were found palatable. The entertainment was conducted 
with much gayety and good humour. It was still in vain that 
they solicited permission to land their stores, and take up their 
quarters on shore, for the benefit of health and exercise. This, 
however, was at length brought about. The natives had, at first, 
recommended a harbour ten miles to the southward; but their 
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new visiters, when better known, becoming daily more agreeable, 
they showed no wish to part, and always shunned furnishing 
the promised guide to this new station. One morning, however, 
the Lyra disappeared, and they found, on inquiry, that it had gone 
to reconnoitre the harbour in question. The dread of losing the 
English altogether made all their demands be at once agreed to. 
They were received on shore, and commodiously lodged ina 
large temple. Their range, however, was always confined within 
the narrowest possible limits. They saw at a distance a large 
building, which they had reason to believe was the king’s palace; 
but all positive information on the subject was steadily withheld, 
At the same time, the intimacy and cordiality of the English with 
the natives daily augmented. They had a Chinese interpreter, so 
that they could communicate from the first by words; and both 
parties soon made great progress in each other’s langyage. The 
most interesting personage was a young man of the name of Ma- 
dera, who appeared first as a common native, and associated with 
the sailors, but gradually rose in consequence, till he proved to 
be a man of very high rank, who had assumed this disguise for 
the sake of observing the strangers more intimately. He appears 
to have been remarkably distinguished by intelligence, as well as 
by a good-humoured, gay, and friendly disposition. Before leay- 
ing Loo Choo, they were visited by a prince of the blood, a very 
polite personage, but who had nothing striking in his manners or 
appearance. On their expressing a wish to be introduced to the 
king, he stated, that the custom of the country forbade this, unless 
they came on an express mission from their own sovereign. The 
English, soon after, took their departure, which drew forth deep 
demonstrations of grief from Madera and their other friends. 
The inhabitants of Loo Choo, appear, indeed, to be a very in- 
teresting people. In their manners and political state, they seem 
to hold a middle place between the people of China and those of 
the South Sea islands, and by a rare good fortune, to have united 
the good qualities of both, without the faults of either. They 
combine the civilization of the one race with the simplicity of the 
other. There was every reason to believe that they were unac- 


quainted both with arms and with money. Their honesty was 
quite unimpeachable. Although they had free access to every 
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part of the ship, and of the temple in which the stores were af- 
terwards placed, no instance of pilfering was ever observed; and, 
when any thing was missing, no one ever suspected that it could 
have been carried off by the natives. They are a gay and social 
people, carry about their dinner in boxes, and have frequent /ic- 
nic parties among themselves. They appeared to enjoy much 
the hospitality of the ship, and did not always confine themselves 
within the most rigid rules of temperance. The population could 
not be conjectured. The part of the island immediately under 
observation was highly fertile and cultivated, but the opposite 
side was understood to be much less improved. 

Captain Hall displays a degree of geological knowledge, 
which, though hereditary with him, is very unusual in maritime 
travellers. Unfortunately, the regions surveyed afforded little 
scope for its exercise. We must except the curious account of 
the structure of an island off the coast of Corea, which he named 
Hutton’s island, after that celebrated geologist. We may add the 
descriptions of the coral formations on the coast of Loo Choo, for 
that island presented no other remarkable features. The volume 
is, moreover, enriched by a vocabulary of the Loo Choo lan- 
guage, and by a great variety of nautical observations. 


ABYSSINIAN BEEF-STEAKS. 


Mr. Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, has frequently been ri- 
diculed for asserting it was the practice in Abyssinia, to cut slices 
from the backs of their cattle while alive, and then to drive them 
back to pasture; but Mr. Salt, in his late travels, confirms the 
same. He tells us, that a soldier belonging to the party to which 
he was attached, cut off two pieces of flesh from the buttock, 
near the tail, of one of the cows they were driving before them; 
and then sewed up the wounds, plastering them over with cow 
dung, and drove the animal forwards, while they cooked the 
steaks. 
VOL. YI. 
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Discourses on the Evidence of the Jewish. and Christian Revelation; with 
Notes and Illustrations. By Sir Henry Moncreiff Wellwood, Bart. D.D. 
F.R.S. Edinburgh. Constable and Co., Edinburgh; Longman, and 
Hamilton, London. 1816. 8vo. From the Augustan Review. 


Tue character in which this author comes before us would . 
serve as a good excuse for many more faults than his perform- 
ance exhibits. Superior to the desire of literary distinctions, 
and seeking for the praise of usefulness alone, he has no disap- 
pointment to fear, as he aims at nothing of which the goodness of 
his ends and the fitness of his means do not assure him. The 
subject he has selected for the employment of his leisure hours, 
is one which no christian can regard with indifference, and it is 
worthy the attention of every man of learning. This publica- 
tion professes to be no more than an epitome of the works of those 
celebrated divines whose labours have so effectually established 
the truth of our religion; but the selection and arrangement of 
the arguments are judicious, and the whole is well adapted to the 
perusal of ordinary readers, to whom those learned works are 
inaccessible. It is fitted to convey, to a very numerous class 
who greatly want it, a clear idea of the process by which Juda- 
ism and Christianity are usually defended; and sufficiently com- 
prehensive to answer every purpose of those for whose use it is 
designed. Though it may not have added much to the mass of 
evidence already collected, it will not be the author’s fault if the 
nature of that evidence be not from this time more generally 
known. The reader will be able to judge, from the reverend 
Baronet’s truly modest Preface, whether the character we have 
here given of the work corresponds, or not, with his own opinion 
of it. He certainly has not exaggerated the merits of ‘his per- 
formance. 


‘In the following discourses, the author has had no other object, than 
to collect the leading facts on which the evidence of the Jewish and 
christian revelation depends; and to represent them in a connected view, 
within such a narrow compass, as should render them accessible to com- 
moh readers. Tliey contain sketches, and nothing more, of what has been 
much more completely discussed by Mill, Wetstein, Jones, Sherlock, Lard- 
ner, Michaelis, Watson, Paley, and many others, though he is not aware 
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that the several parts of the argument in the following discourses have been 
before stated in a continued series. He has availed himself of whatever 
has been written by others, without reserve; and is at least as sensible as 
his readers can be, that he has no claim to any personal merit from such a 
compilation. He has arrived at that period of life, when the humblest 
sphere of usefulness should be more interesting than any degree of literary 
reputation. And his object will therefore be gained, if the following dis- 
courses shall be found to contain any thing which shall serve to add to the 
information, or to remove the doubts, or to confirm the faith, of the least 
informed, who shall peruse them. He is sensible that they have not the 
correctness which, with more leisure, he might have given them; and that 
there are sometimes repetitions, and frequently a diffuseness, which might 
have been avoided. They have been written at intervals, in the midst of 
many avocations; and he has only to express his hope, that their defects 
shall be ascribed, not to the subject, but to the author. However he may 
have failed in the execution of his plan, he allows himself to believe that 
his general object will not be thought unworthy of attention. He is per- 
suaded that Judaism and Christianity are inseparably conjoined as the 
revelations of God; and that every thing which is most important to man- 
kind, and to every individual,—to the prosperity of the present world, 
and to every expectation beyond it,—depends on the influence and pro- 
gress of genuine Christianity.” 


We transcribe the following passage from his discourse on 
‘ Propuecy,” with the greater willingness, because it will serve, 
at the same time, as a specimen of the author’s style, and as an 
illustration of a subsequent part of this article. 


‘< There is a prophecy addressed to the Jews, which is twice delivered 
by Jeremiah, in these words: *‘ Though I make a full end of all the nations 
whither I have scattered thee, (saith the Lord,) yet will I not make a full 
end of thee.** The prophet Hosea predicted of the Jews, that ‘ they 
should be wanderers among the nations.’} And Amos more particularly 
represents ‘the house of Jacob’ as every where scattered, but constantly 
preserved: ‘I will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, saith the Lord; 
for lo, I will command, and I will sift the house of Israel among all the 
nations, like as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the least grain fall 
upon the earth.’} 


“ The Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, and the Romans, by 
each of whom the Jews were at different periods subjugated or enslaved, 


* Jeremiah, xxx. 11. and xliv. 28. + Hosea, ix. 17. 


t Amos, ix. 8, 9. 
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have all, in their turn, long ceased to exist as independent nations. Their 
posterity are undistinguished and unixnown in the population of modern 
states. The existence of the Jews, on the other hand, as a distinct and 
separate people, is as clearly exhibited in the latest as in the earliest ages. 
Hosea and Amos prophesied in the days of Uzziah, Ahaz, Hezekiah; 
Jeremiah before the Babylonish captivity: and when the Jews returned to 
Judea, seventy years after the captivity, they had the same national cha- 
racter, and were the same people whom Nebuchadnezzar had driven from 
Jerusalem. Ata later period, they were finally expelled from their coun- 
try by the Romans, without mercy or distinction, and were scattered over 
the face of the whole inhabited world. And yet, at the distance of seven- 
teen hundred years froma their dispersion, it is no more a question, whether 
they are now known as a people different from all other nations, than it 
could have been before Vespasian led his army to the siege of Jerusalem. 
They are scattered among all the nations of Africa, of Europe, of Asia, 
and of America; and every where, and in every age, they are recognized 
as Jews, who form a part of the population of almost every state, but who 
are never confounded with any one of the Gentile tribes. They have, in 
every clime, and among every nation, the aspect, the manners, the dis- 
tinctive characters, the usages, and the religion of Jews. 

«« Their sacrifices, and the peculiar rights and service of theiraltar, were 
of necessity superseded and abolished, when their temple and their capital 
city were destroyed by the decrees of God. But they have Moses and the 
Prophets read in their synagogues still; and, excepting the unhappy coun- 
tries in which despotism proscribes the Jewish faith as a crime to be 
punished with death, a Jew is as clearly distinguished from the worship- 
pers in the churches and temples of modern states, as if he were still an 


inhabitant of the plain, or of the mountains of Judea. When the people: 


of other nations have either been expelled by violence from their native 
soil, or have voluntarily renounced it, experience has unifornily demon- 
strated, that, in the course of a few generations, the distinctive marks of 
their origin are insensibly lost in the characters, the manners, and the 
usages of their adopted countries. But the Jews are Jews in every land; 
and, with the exception of individuals who have deserted their faith, are 
as much a peculiar people in the present age as they have ever been. 

‘“‘If the prophecy of Jeremiah was accomplished when the Jews were 
restored from Babylon, and when the nations, who had before oppressed 
them, lost their place in the history of the world; if it was accomplished 
when the empire of Rome was overwhelmed by Barbarians, and the Jews 
were still a people, while the Romans were confounded with the Goths and 
Vandals; if there be nothing in the condition of modern states to exempt 
them from revolutions which have overwhelmed every ancient establish- 
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pir ment; and if the Jews are still the separate people which they have ever 1} 
ro been,—is it possible to read the predictions of Jeremiah, with all these , 
nd circumstances before us, without relying upon the authority and inspira- i 
es. tion of the prophets? ‘Though I make a full end, (saith the Lord,) of all \ 
ah; the nations whither I have scattered thee, yet will I not make a full end of | ! 
to thee.’ "=p. 138. 

1a- 

m Every thing relating to the Jews is at this time peculiarly in- 

n= teresting. The hearts of many among us begin to feel for the 

er sufferings and degradation of this persecuted people, and our 

aa eyes begin to be turned towards their final restoration, which is 

er 


so clearly predicted in holy writ. By whatever means this feel- 


hy ing and this expectation have been excited in the religious world, 

my and whether the grounds of them be strong or weak, it is pleas- 

ed ing to christian philanthropy to witness their very extensive pre- 

ha valence. Whatever may be thought of the revival of their 

in former prosperity as a nation, and their return to their native 

is- land,—events, which, if ever they take place, will probably be \) 
brought about, not by human means, but by some potent exer- 

re tion of supernatural agency, which. man will gaze at with won- 

al der and adoration,—surely, to relieve their temporal distresses, 

ne and to rescue them from that state of moral depravation in which 

, they are now sunk, is an employment worthy of the hand of cha- 

& rity. ‘Though the conversion of a whole nation, labouring under 

me prejudices so strong, so inveterate, and so interwoven almost with 

le their very existence, seems to be a work too great for man to ac- 

ye complish; yet every attempt on our parts to further such a de- : 

n- sign, by ministering to their necessities and enlightening their 

of minds, in supposed compliance with his revealed will, will pro- 

i: bably be regarded with approbation by that Divine Being, who 

ai has given so many indications of his wish to save the “ lost sheep | 

on of the house of Israel.” 

r To the honour of our age, that strong antipathy between Jews | 

d and Christians, the result of prejudice and ignorance, which has 

d so long constituted the principal obstruction tv any improvement 

's s in the condition of the persecuted Israelites, has given place to | 

d more generous sentiments in the professors of Christianity; and, 

at as itis the ordinary effect of gratitude for benefits received to 


excite esteem and friendship for the benefactor, we have reason 
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to expect that the desire of reconciliation will soon be mutual, 
To use the languagé of some of the eloquent advocates of this 
good cause, the Jew is to be considered as the christian’s “ elder 
brother,” The inheritance of salvation was originally his, and 
though his want of faith induced him to reject the precious offer, 
and to surrender his birthright, we should not forget the claim he 
has upon our affection and pity. If he do stand in that endear. 
ing relation to us, we should not forsake him in his need and his 
affliction. His transgression, it is true, was great—but he has 


greatly suffered for it. 
The history of this people, extraordinary and _ interesting 


throughout, has, for a series of ages, given rise to opinions con- 
cerning them, which scem to us equally ungenerous and unjust, 
The necessarily strong language of their prophets and legisla- 
tors, has caused their obstinacy, ingratitude, and incredulity, to 
be greatly exaggerated by the readers of the Bible; while their 
greatest offence of all, their conduct towards the Son of God, has 
frequently drawn upon them all the reproaches that acrimo- 
nious eloquence of believers could supply. We pretend not to 
excuse, or to deny, the guilty transactions in which they were too 
frequently engaged: they were too criminal to be excused, and 
too clearly attested to be denied. But we cannot permit those 


who are themselves not “ without sin,” to hurl vindictively, and 
without authority, the avenging stone at the head of an offending 


brother. If it can be shown that the offences of the sons of 
Abraham may be accounted for from a view of the frailty of hu- 
man nature in general, and that their guilt was perhaps no 
sreater or more unnatural than that of many professing Chris- 
tians now js, those offences will, itis true, remain humiliating 
instances of man’s folly and wickedness, but they will cease to 
brand with peculiar infamy the descendants of those who com- 
mitted them. 

When we are considering the numerous transgressions of the 
divine law from which they cannot be excused, and which at last 
drew down such signal punishment upon them, we should also 
consider the numerous difficulties and temptations of their situa- 
tion. All the nations around tem presented an example of the 
most dangerous and destructive kind, and were always industri- 
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ously employed in endeavouring to seduce thera from their duty 
and faith. Though painful tothe pride of man, it is by no means 
matter of astonishment, to those who are conversant with his na- 
ture, that the attractions of the wives of their idolatrous neigh- 
bours should have, in many instances, so far prevailed, that the 
worship of the only true God should have occasionally ceased 
among them, or that the Sun of righteousness itself should have 
been unable to penetrate the cloud of prejudice, which even their 
religion had somewhat contributed to raise. None, surely, needs 
to be informed how prone we are to offend in spite of the strong- 
est conviction of the destructive tendency of our sins, or how 
frequently the pleasures of the world have caused even Chris- 
tians to apostatize, virtually at least, from the faith which the 
We do not 


pretend to excuse the enormity of those offences against which 


fullest evidence had before assured them to be true. 


the displeasure of Heaven has been so clearly expressed; we 
wish only to represent the erroneous nature of those reasoning's 
which are intended to prove that the guilt of that people, in their 
various rebellions against God, is of a character any way singu- 
lar or unaccountable; or that their crimes were more unpardon- 
able than those of which other nations were in their turn guilty. 
The same just God who accuses the Israelites of rebellion, ob- 
stinacy, and incredulity, employed them to punish the abomina- 
ble wickedness of the idolatrous nations around them, by “ de- 
stroying them utterly:”? and when we are told that the Jews have 
been driven into captivity, and deprived of “the sceptre,” and 
continue to this day scattered over the whole earth; may we not, 
in return, be allowed to ask, what has become of those mighty 
empires—the plague and terror of mankind, which owned hardly 
any limits but those of the great globe itself. The result of such 
a comparison is in favour of the Jews; for they still subsist, in all 
their misfortunes, a peculiar people; while all those stately dy- 
nasties have successively perished, leaving “not a wreck be- 
hind.” 

It will hardly be disputed that a person, who, after using every 
means within his reach to inform his judgment aright, becomes 
fully and conscientiously convinced of the lawfulness of any ac- 


tion, can contract no guilt by performing it. Whatever be the 
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consequences of the action to himself or to others, he is excusa- 
ble before God and man from all that constitutes the criminality 
of the agent, namely, the obliquity of the motive. No exception 
can well be taken against this method of estimating the quality 
of any action or agent. It affords no excuse whatever for wil- 
ful ignorance, because it does not permit a man to act, in any 
doubtful case, till he has done all in his power to obtain a just 
idea of what he is about to do, and satisfied his conscience that it 
is quite consistent with that which he believes to be the will of 
God respecting it. It even requires of him, in case of extreme. 
difficulty and importance, not to act atall—rather than run the 
risk of doing wrong. It is not sufficient that the motive of the 
agent was not bad, or that he acted to the best of his knowledge, 
if he might have known better, had he taken more pains to ac- 
quire information. It is not sufficient that he did not foresee the 
ill consequences of the act, if he might have foreseen them. In 
this manner, we apprehend, it may be clearly ascertained whether 
any action be criminal or not; and the degree of guilt incurred 
by the agent may be determined by the application of the same 
rule. He who deliberately acts against his judgment and his 
conscience, incurs, undoubtedly, the full and aggravated guilt of 
the transaction whatever it be, and cannot complain if he pay the 
. unmitigated penalty annexed to it. He who neglects to inform 
his judgment and his conscience aright, is likewise criminal if 
his action be so, though not in the same degree; and his guilt is 
in proportion to his negligence. If he wilfully shut his eyes 
against the evidence that might convince him, the act he may 
perform will differ very little (if at all) from a deliberate crime. 

If, therefore, we would inquire whether the vulgar opinion re- 
specting the Jewish nation be correct, we should begin with an 
inquiry into the means with which Divine Providence had fur- 
nished them of learning the true nature of the transactions in 
which they were engaged, and how far they acted in deliberate 
opposition to the light they had, or might have had. When we 
look into their history for satisfaction on this point, it must be 


granted on all hands, that their real purity and holiness was not | 


such as their numerous advantages would have led us to expect; 
yet, if we compare them, at most periods of their history, with 
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the most polished and enlightened cotemporary nations, we shall 
find that the effects of their separation were evidenced by a su- 
perior purity of faith and morals. That the Jews were generally 
convinced of the obligation and divine origin of their religion, 
especially in the latter ages of their existence as a nation, can 
hardly, we should think, be questioned. That they were sincere 
in their attachment to it, and scrupulous to excess in their ob- 
servance of what they considered its most essential injunctions, 
seems also manifest. They often, it is true, neglected the weigh- 
tier matter's of the law; but they do not appear to have ever entirely 
forgotten, for any length of time, their reverence for the law 
itself or its Divine author.* There were, undoubtedly, periods 
of great and almost universal depravity; but, through the’ worst 
of times, the word of God has been, by their means, transmitted 
tous unaltered and uncorrupted, with religious care and venera- 
tion. Persecution could not shake their faith and constancy, al- 
though the most sanguinary tyrants employed the most dreadful 
ortures to awe them into submission; neither the scorn nor the 
malice of their enemies could make them cease to be Jews, or 
resign their national distinctions. 

It cannot be expected that we should comprehend, within the 
limits to which we are necessarily confined, all the arguments 
hat a careful examination of their history would afford in sup- 
port of the opinion we have ventured to offer. It will be suffi- 
ient if we briefly state some of our reasons for thinking that the 
ebellious disposition occasionally manifested by that people in 
heir journey through the wilderness, their subsequent trans- 
pression of God’s commandments which led to their captivity, 
ind their rejection of the long promised and anxiously expected 
essiah, which brought about their final dispersion, may all be 
raced to those internal springs of action by which man is usu- 
lly driven into errors and crimes, without the supposition of any 
xtraordinary depravity in them. Human nature is the same in 
ll times and countries; equally disposed to yield in the hour of 
emptation, and equally liable to become better, or more corrupt, 


* The stricter, the sublimer morality of the christian seems not to have 


been required by the law; at all events, it was not thought to be required 
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according to the circumstances in which it may happen to be 
placed. There have been, it is true, both nations and individy. 
als distinguished by uncommon profligacy, and by the wanton. 
ness with which they have abused the various advantages of their 
situation; but, except ina few particular instances, we cannot 
consent that the Jews be ranked among them. What they are 
at present, and have been since their dispersion, cannot be brought 
as an argument by those who would oppose us; for if ever there 
were circumstances utterly unfavourable to the growth of every 
thing good and virtuous, those in which the unfortunate Jews 
have all that time been placed, are such without a doubt: It is, 
indeed, a hard struggle with the bad passions of one’s nature, 
when the “ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely,” uni- 
versal desertion and distrust, the most abject poverty in many 
cases, and the grossest ignorance in almost all, conspire to aug: 
ment their strength and violence. 

It has been considered a most extraordinary example ‘of in- 
credulity and disobedience, that, during their forty years’ jour. 
ney through the wilderness, ‘while under the conduct of a leader 
whom they could not doubt to be divinely inspired and endowed 
with powers greater than those which are commonly conferred 
on man; while they could not but believe themselves protected 
from danger and conducted to victory by supernatural means; 
and while a miracle was daily wrought for their comfort ané 
support; they should still have been so apt to rebel against theit 
heavenly leader and benefactor. But the reader should remark, 
that there were few important acts of rebellion committed du: 
ring that time, and that the people were always speedily brought 
to a just sense of the crime they had committed. They often, it 
is true, murmured against Moses and against Aaron; but this 
was in times of difficulty and distress, when the strong sens 
of present inconvenience, and alarm for the future, triumphed, as 
it is very apt with every man to de, over those better feelings 
which, in happier hours, we may believe them to have cherished. 
We know that the too common effect of calamity, even upol 
the best of men, is to excite distrust, if not of God’s ability to 
deliver them, at least of his inclination. Many, no doubt, of those 
who knew that miracles had been wrought for their relief, ques 
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tioned the probability of their being wrought again; while many, in 
their confusion and dismay, forgot, for the moment, all the favours 
they had received. When high-raised hopes are disappointed, men 
reason hastily, and often conclude wrongly; and hopelessness of 
future blessings frequently produces ingratitude for the past. Be- 
sides, we should consider that the multitude among the Israelites 
probably bore a considerable resemblance to the common people 
of other nations; that many were inconsiderate and uninformed; 
and (having recently escaped from a country not distinguished for 
the purity of either its morals or its religion) in different degrees 
tinctured with idolatrous superstition, and fluctuating in their 
principles. Such a multitude, naturally inclined to innovation 
and disorder, would become an easy prey to the arts of those fac- 
tious and ambitious leaders who undoubtedly existed in the camp. 
We should not consider the Jewish commonwealth at that time 
as of a character wholly religious, and entirely free from those 
intrigues and contentions for power which distract the councils of 
political bodies. Such causes are certainly sufficient to account 
for momentary discontents and murmurings when difficulties oc- 
curred; but, as they had no deeper root or stronger foundation, 
some well-timed act of just severity, or some powerful and dig- 
nified, yet merciful display of authority, was always sufficient to 
repress them. Is not such conduct every day observed, even 
among christians, who believe they have the least possible rea- 
son to doubt the continual superintendance of a protecting Pro- 
vidence, and the veracity of Him who has promised never to 
forsake them? It is affliction that tries the faith of the christian 
now, as it formerly did that of the Jew; and an investigation of 
the truth would probably (were it practicable) discover that the 
number of those who were found wanting among the Jews, is not 
much greater (if at all,) in proportion to the aggregate of each, 
than that of the Christians who have been believers only by pro- 
fession. We must not, however, be understoed to mean to advo- 
cate the cause of ingratitude and disobedience, when we so far 
defend the Jews; nor dare we think of accusing Moses and the 
prophets, and even our Saviour himself, of having spoken too 
harshly of their conduct. Every reproach, we may be sure, was 
well deserved, and we have no wish to screen the guilty Israel-. 
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ites;—we would only inquire whether those reproaches are not 
equally applicable to mankind collectively, even to us christians. 
who surely have at least as much knowledge of the Almighty and 
his works as they could boast of. 

When we view them settled in the promised !and, their con- 
duct will appear less extraordinary than it did during their jour- 
ney through the wilderness; and if the acknowledged hardness 
of their hearts in that ‘day of temptation’ be thought to admit 
of some slight palliation, we shall have still less difficulty to en- 
counter with respect to their subsequent proceedings. The pro- 
mise relative to their final settlement in Canaan had been fulfilled, 
and they had thus incurred a new debt of gratitude and love to- 
wards their Heavenly Ruler; but, on the other hand, the protect- 
ing care and watchful interference of Divine Providence in their 
behalf, were neither so continually nor so conspicuously display- 
ed as they had been in times of greater peril and necessity. The 
fertility of the spot in which they were placed had rendered it 
unnecessary that water should any longer be drawn from the stony 
rock to satisfy their thirst, or that the food of angels should be 
given them for meat. The cloud and the pillar of fire had also 
disappeared. Their visible rulers were no longer favoured with 
such supernatural powers as those by which Moses was distin- 
guished; for the law had been given, and the claims of God to 
their worship and obedience so fully established; that the conduct 
of their affairs might now safely be entrusted to persons only par- 
tially and occasionally elevated above their fellows by extraordi- 
nary gifts. Almost all those who were released from bondage in 
Egypt, perished on their way to the promised land; and as one 
generation succeeded to another, the miracles performed in the 
wilderness became matter of historical record or of oral tradition, 
and thus the evidence of testimony took place of the evidence of 
the senses. But however strong our confidence may be in the 
testimony on which it rests, faith must still fall short of absolute 


certainty; and though perhaps some will not be disposed to ad- 
mit the force of this argument in the present case, they must 
admit that the impression produced by the actual view of a mi- 
racle will be considerably greater than that which is caused by 
the bare relation of it. A particular interposition in behalf of 
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one’s ancestors, has not the effect of the same interposition in 
behalf of one’s self. | 

But it will be said, that though one of the two kinds of evi- 
dence, on which all revealed religion must depend, had lost much 
of its force, yet the other—the evidence of prophecy fulfilled— 
was continually gaining strength, owing to the number of those 
predictions, the fulfilment of which could not be denied; while, 
at the same time, the hand of the Almighty was so signally visi- 
ble in their punishment, when guilty of transgressing his law, 
and in their deliverance upon repentance, that further proof could 
scarcely have been obtained from the most stupendous miracle,— 
even “ though one rose from the dead.” Upon this, after once 
more asserting that it is not our purpose to justify the Jews, we 
will remark, that though we grant all that is required of us, we 
only acknowledge them to have acted sometimes in wilful and de- 
liberate opposition to the express will of God. This, indeed, 
must be confessed of them; and we wish it could be always de- 
nied of many enlightened christian nations. There certainly 
appears to have been times, when every species of idolatry and 
wickedness was openly and generally practised; when the warn- 
ing voice of the prophets was disregarded; and when the offend- 
ed Majesty of heaven cried out for vengeance. But when we 
consider the powerful effect of splendid example, upon a people 
not fortified against the allurements of vice and the arguments 
of infidelity; and when we see it declared in scripture, that it was 
frequently the corrupt example of the monarch “ that caused 
Israel to sin;” though we must still condemn, if we would be 
just, their occasional apostasy, we shall learn to blame them with- 
out acrimony, and to temper our reproaches with charity and 
compassion. 

When the revolt under Jeroboam precluded ten of the tribes 
from worshipping in the temple of the true God at Jerusalem, 
that usurper was enabled to introduce the forbidden rites of their 
idolatrous neighbours, which are so congenial with the bad pas- 
sions of men, and so indulgent to lawless gratification. The 
situation of affairs, and the state of men’s minds, were at that 
time but too favourable to any attempt at an alteration in the na- 
tional religion; and such an opportunity of cutting off all connex- 
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ion with Jcrusalem, and of establishing his newly-acquired 
power, was not to be neglected by an artful prince whose title 
was founded upon violence and usurpation, and who was restrain- 
ed by no conscientious scruples from inflicting a fatal blow upon 
the best interests of his country. This was the prelude to a se- 
ries of offences against the laws of Heaven. The denunciations 
of their prophets were too frequently despised; till at length, the 
dreadful penalty was exacted, and they mourned in hard captivity | 
their follies and their crimes. But the virtue which prosperity 
had corrupted shone bright in the time of their affliction. They 
returned repentant to their God; they derived comfort from his 
gracious promises to their fathers; and looked forward to the 
Messiah with pious expectation, for the deliverance of their pos- 
terity from all their oppressors. It was in that season so fit for 
reflection, that they became fully convinced of the superior pu- 
rity and excellence of their faith, and resolved to adhere to it 
under every difficulty to which it might subject them. What 
though they mistook the meaning of those prophecies, which re- 
lated to the glory of Israel, and the light that was to lighten the 
Gentiles—we are no where told that they, at that time,. wilfully 
shut their eyes against their true import; and we are, therefore, 
at liberty to believe that the confidence with which they evidently 
relied upon their being one day fulfilled, was the result of a dili- 
gent and devout examination of them, and a perfect assurance of 
their Divine origin. Let any one who is acquainted with the lan- 
guage of these predictions, declare, whether their error in ex- 
pecting, in the Messiah, a temporal prince who should deliver 
them from all their troubles, and subject all nations to their sway, 
- was not natural and pardonable in a people bowed down, as they 
were, to the earth by the heavy hand of the oppressor, a people 
to whom present relief was so very desirable, to whom eternal 
happiness had been so indistinctly revealed. This unfortunate 
prejudice against Christ’s spiritual kingdom, certainly not found- 
ed originally on wilful misapprehension, may be urged as some 
excuse, though far from a sufficient one, for their conduct towards 
him who came to save them: but we must defer the further con- 
sideration of this interesting subject till a future opportunity. 
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In our next number, we purpose to state the nature of the re- 
velation yvouchsafed to the Jews; toascertain, as well as we can, 
how far, in their treatment of the Son of God, they acted in oppo- 
sition to the light they had, or might have hadg and in what de- 
eree they are now culpable, in continuing in their unbelief. We 
shall also offer some additional observations on the work, which 


eave occasion to this article. 
[To be continued. | 





THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 


Tue United States navy consists, it is believed, of three 74’s, 
viz. the Franklin, Independence, and Washington—of five 44 
ceun frigates—three 36’s—two 32’s—one 20 gun vessel—ten 
18’s—besides several smaller ones of 16, 14, 12, and of smaller 
denominations. There are four 74’s on the stocks, besides frigates 
and smaller vessels. We go on adding to our navy, as fast as we 
can obtain well seasoned timber—and it is thus we may go on, 
until we shall become, as bishop Watson once predicted, “ the 
greatest naval power on the globe.” 

Our government wisely pursues the plan of keeping the ves- 
sels we have in service, active—and our seamen well trained. 
For which purpose they send them on distant expeditions, where 
our commerce or concerns will be benefited by their presence. 
Some of them are stationed in the Mediterranean, to watch the 
crouching corsair. Others are despatched to the gulf of Mexico, 
to the Pacific, or Indian oceans. Wherever they go, they bear the 
flag and reputation of their country. They bring distant nations 
acquainted with the discipline of our seamen, and the urbanity of 
our officers. Our commerce is protected against exaction and sei- 
zure—and an impression is every where imperceptibly dissemi- 
nated of our strength, of our enterprize, of the blended firmness 
and courtesy of our naval heroes. 





Durinc one year, ending on the first of August last, 80,259 
bales of cotton were exported from New Orleans. 
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POLITICAL STATE OF ALGIERS. 


On the Political State of Algiers, the effects of the recent English expe- 
dition, and the best line of policy in regard to the Barbary States; with 
observations, by an Italian gentleman, recently returned from capti- 
vity in that country. From the Edinburgh Magazine. 


(Tart following article, written by a distinguished foreigner, will, we 
trust, be found equally interesting fromits subject and execution. We 
have the satisfaction to state, that it was communicated by professor 
Playfair, who, on his late tour on the continent, received it from the au- 
thor. ] 


In the state of universal suffering which Europe experiences 
from a want of demand for the produce of its industry, and while the 
poor man every where offers his labour without finding employment 
or adequate wages, no event would be more desirable than one 
which should extend the empire of civilization, and afford to our 
manufactures, among a new people, markets which are no longer 
found in Europe. A formidable disorder has spread through the 
whole system of our political economy; it is no longer from a 
vain commercial rivalry, that civilized nations dispute the mar- 
kets of the world; it is, that they may exist, and that famine may 
not sweep away all their artisans, all the workmen employed in 
those numerous establishments, which have perhaps been impru- 
dently multiplied, but which could not now be suffered to fall, 
without our perishing along with them. If we wish to avoid dis- 
asters which make us shudder, and of which we have already felt 
the approach, we must make haste to open new and extensive 
markets for the produce of our manufacturing industry; we must 
find nations accustomed to our arts, to our enjoyments, to all the 
pleasures and wants of civilization, who will purchase the various 
commodities with which our warehouses are glutted, and which 
we must either sell, or perish with hunger. 

No country could correspond better to these wishes of the phi- 
lanthropist than Barbary. If this extensive coast, separated from 
Europe, rather by the expanse of a large lake than by a sea, were 
subject to any other government than that of the ruffians by whom 
it is oppressed, it would soon be connected with us by a com- 
merce most varied, most rich, and most profitable. This beautiful 
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country has more than once been the centre of high civilization; 
it was rich, populous, industrious under the Carthaginians, under 
the Romans, under the Vandals, and under the Arabs. It holds 
intercourse with all the coasts of Europe much more easily and 
promptly, than these coasts with the capitals of their own states; 
the conveyance of goods would be more economical from Mar- 
seilles and Genoa to Tunis and Algiers, than to Paris, or even to 
Turin and Milan. Cato presented to the Roman senate figs yet 
fresh, which had been gathered under the walls of Carthage, al- 
though this fruit was no longer eatable at the end of three days. 
By showing these figs, which he had carried under his robe, Cato 
made the ruin of Carthage be decreed; how much more power- 
fully should the same argument persuade us to restore to exist- 
ence an empire so near to our coasts. 

The magnificent shore of Africa was destined by nature to sup- 
port at least sixty millions of inhabitants; it supports at present 
not more than five. Enriched by all the gifts of Heaven, within 
reach of all the enjoyments which our arts might diffuse, it ought 
to be inhabited by one of the happiest nations on earth; on the 
contrary, it is the abode only of crime and misery. We have 
doubtless no right to compel our neighbours to adopt our reli- 
gion, our opinions, our manners; but we can ask them to live and 
let live. The mutual wants of all the nations of the earth cannot 
allow any one to make a vast country the abode of death. It is un- 
necessary, besides, to recur to abstract principles of international 
right, that we may decide what Europe would be entitled to do 
towards the people of Barbary; the latter have given christian 
princes provocation so ample, as fully to authorize their interfer- 
ence. 

We are often disposed to consider all the countries that lie 
south of our own, as consumed by the burning rays of the sun; 
those, on the contrary, who know Barbary, speak of it as a land of 
enchantment; thus it appeared to an intelligent Italian, whose 
work we shall immediately refer to; although the circumstances 
under which he was carried thither, were calculated to excite in 
him the most violent prejudices against Africa. M. Pananti, a 
Tuscan man of letters, who had long resided in England, was ta- 
ken by the Algerines as he was returning from this last country, 
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and condemned to slavery. He had, however, the good fortune to 
be liberated the next day. 

However cruel the lot with which he was threatened at Al- 
siers, Pananti was struck with admiration at the view of the Afri- 
can coast. ‘ There is no country, (says he,) more favoured by 
Heaven and Nature; the coast of Africa was anciently considered, 
after Egvpt, as the most fertile and rich of the Roman provinces, 
and as one of the first granaries of the city which reigned over 
the world. The Latin writers named it the soul of the state, the 
jewel, sfeciositas totius terre florentis; and the great men of 
Rome knew no refinement of luxury and cffeminacy equal to that 
of possessing palaces and country seats along this smiling shore. 

“ The climate of Barbary is mild and healthy, though the air, 
by its sharpness, is unfavourable to weak eyes and delicate lungs. 
The course of the seasons is generally regular; sometimes, in- 
deed, the heats are excessive, but all the days of summer are re- 
freshed by salutary winds from the north. Diseases are rare; the 
plague is not endemic; it is always brought from Constantinople. 
It has not raged there for twenty-four years, and might be exclu- 
ded from all Barbary, by the use of the same precautions by 
which Europe is preserved from it. 

“In Barbary, heat, joined to humidity, gives vigour and mag- 
mificence to the productions of the soil. Barley is the principal 
harvest, and the chief support of man. Wheat, Turkey corn, and 
a species of large pease called garencas, likewise abound. The 
Indian fig, which takes root with extreme facility, forms impene- 
trable hedges, by which the gardens and vineyards are enclosed. 
The shoots of the vine rise to a great height; they extend from 
one tree to another, in the form of superb festcons. Plantations of 
olives are numerous and productive; there occur also certain 
thorny shrubs, the fruit of which, as to taste and size, resembles 
the olives of Spain. The wild olive grows without culture; the 
grenade is three times larger than that of Italy; the melons arrive 
at an enormous bulk; figs abound, as well as oranges, of exqui- 
site taste; chesnut trees are not numerous, and the chesnuts are 
small, though good. Oaks rise to a great height; among these 
may be distinguished the guercus dallota of naturalists; the natives 
eat the acorn, which resembles in taste the wild chesnut. It is 
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found also in the south of Spain, and ought to be introduced into 
Italy. There is also a species of cypress, the branches of which 
rise, in a pyramid, to a prodigious height. Here is commonly found 
the almond tree, the silk-worm-mulberry, the indigofera glauca 
of dyers, the cineraria of marshes, which is employed against ob- 
structions of the stone; the xenna, of which the Africans extract 
the juice, to stain the nails of the hands and feet; the scil/a mari- 
tima, the dulbosa, the radicata; the dwarf palm tree, the dates of 
which are very small; the saccharum cylindricum, the agrostis 
fungens, and, in the arid valleys, the cistws odoraa, the erica 
erborea, and the superb cactus, which supply to sheep a salutary 
pasturey and which embalm the air with the sweetest odours; the 
laurel rose embellishes and animates the country. _ When all is 
scorched by the heats of summer, the hillocks are covered with 
rosemary, which purify the atmosphere.. We meet here and 
there little groves of those celebrated white roses, whence the 
purest essence is distilled. The sugar cane succeeds perfectly 
in this mild climate; the species called so/iman is the loftiest and 
most juicy that is known on earth. After all, no fruit of this fer- 
tile land equals, in utility to the human race, those of the lotus 
and the palm-tree.” 

This magnificent country, this country so richly gifted by na- 
ture, so advantagéously situated for the benefit of Europe, so ce- 
lebrated in the annals of civilization, has been abandoned for 
three centuries to thirteen or fourteen thousand adventurers, en- 
listed in another quarter of the globe, strangers to Africa by their 
manners, their language, and their sentiments, and detested by 
its inhabitants, over whom they exervise a horrible tyranny. 
Those pirates who established themselves through the treason of 
the first Horuc Barbarossa, have kept their ground, to the shame 


. of civilized nations; they have destroyed the arts, the sciences, 


the agriculture, the commerce which threw a lustre on the 
courts of the Moorish sovereigns of Africa in an equal degree, as 
on that of Grenada. They take advantage of their usurped. sove- 
reignty to arm piratical vessels with which they threaten the 
coasts of Europe, plunder its ships, and reduce its inhabitants to 
slavery; they then employ the treasures, gained by robbery, in ren- 
dering the yoke heavier on the head of the unhappy Africans: 
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When the nation which rules over the seas, impetled by the most 
outrageous provocations, resolved, at last, to crush the pride of 
the dey of Algiers, her fleet gave only a barren proof of the na- 
tional valour; it burned a city which had taken no share in the 
crimes of the administration; then, instead of dictating laws to 
Africa, and breaking the yoke of foreign pirates, she acknow- 
ledged the dey and his Turkish janissaries, as if they formed the 
legitimate government: she confirmed the slavery of the Moors 
and Berebbers, and she left to the nations which navigate the Me- 
diterranean, no other guarantee but that of a treaty, of which it 
will be impossible to enforce the execution. 

Europeans have to repreach themselves, not only with’ having 
allowed the corsair states of Barbary to subsist so long, but also 
with having formed them to piracy by their own example. The 
Arabs, indeed, at their first establishment on the coasts of Africa, 
were urged on at once by fanaticism and love of glory; they ap- 
peared, on every occasion, as the aggressors in their wars with 
the nations of Europe. They wished to extend their conquests in 
all directions; at the same moment, they crossed into Spain, they 
founded colonies in Sicily, in Sardinia, in the Balearic islands, 
and they made frequent descents on the coast of France and Ita- 
ly. But the Europeans had then no trade, while that of the Arabs 
was very extensive; the former were poor and barbarous, the lat- 
ter opulent and civilized. A nation, rich, commercial, and skilful 
in all the arts, does not carry on piracy against one that is poor 
and ignorant, and destitute of a marine. The Arabs abused their 
superiority over the Christians, as the latter, in their turn, abused 
their superiority over the negroes; but when they landed on any 
of the coasts of IXurope, it was with the intention of forming a 
lasting settlement; and wherever they carried their arms, they in- 
troduced, at the same time, a superior civilization. 


After all, these hostilities were not of long duration; the empire 
of the Moors became split in Africa, as in Spain, among a great 
number of independent princes. An illiberal religion, and a de- 
spotic government, had hastened their decline; and they had 
ceased to be formidable before Europeans attempted to become 
so. Yet the numerous courts of Fez, of Tetuan, of Tremezen, of 
Garbo, of Constantine, continued to encourage the arts, and to 
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protect agriculture; they had daily intercourse with the courts of 
jtaly and of Spain; Amalfi, Naples, Messina, and lastly, Pisa, 
Genoa and Florence, were enriched by their frequent traffic with 
this fine country. The Venetian trade-fleet made annually the cir- 
cuit of the Mediterranean; it touched successively at all the cities 
of Sicily, Africa, and Spain; and its arrival at each of the capitals 
of Barbary, became the signal of a fair regularly resorted to, not 
only by the inhabitants of the coast, but by the caravans of the de- 
sert. Thus all the nations which inhabited the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, derived benefit from that superb basin, which connects 
together so many climates, and facilitates the exchange of so 
many productions reciprocally useful. 

Religious fanaticism, in the first years of the sixteenth century, 
occasioned the loss of all these advantages; the islands had been 
successively reconquered by the Christians, and the smallest arm 
of the sea was a sufficient barrier against the Turks, the Moors, 
and the sultan of Egypt. The atrocious vengeance which the 
Christians exercised upon the coasts of the Turkish empire, for 
the success of the Osmanlis by land,—the ravages of Anatolia and 
Greece,—the reward of a-ducat for every head brought in chris- 
tian vessels, promised by the popes and the Venetian govern- 
ment, without distinction of age or sex, of peasants or soldiers, 
made the sultans of Constantinople feel the necessity of acquiring 
amarine. Mahomet II. began laboriously to form one, and was 
content that it shouldbe rendered formidable by defeats. Yet his 
vessels in fighting against the Christians, had constantly the dis- 
advantage. The example of the knights of St. John ot Jerusalem 
taught his successors, that the school of the imperial marine 
must be piratical warfare. 

The religious order of St. John of Jerusalem had at first open- 
ed an hospital for the pilgrims who went to the Holy Land; they 
had then been animated with a military zeal to defend the holy se- 
pulchre. When they were driven from Jerusalem by the musul- 
men, and obliged to take refuge in Rhodes, they exchanged the 
land for the sea service, and armed gallies to form an escort to 
the pilgrims of the Holy Land, and at the same time, to give 
chase to the Turks. In the year 1465, the republic of Venice en- 
gaged in a war with the Order, to protect its commerce with the 
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musulmen against the pillage of the knights. The capiure of 


Rhodes, in 1522, constrained the latter to take refuge at Malta, 
and once again to change their destination. They converted the 
rock, which served as a retreat to them, into the centre of chris. 
tian piracy;—they armed their gallies to chase every musulman 
vessel. They would have thought it a breach of their religious 
. vows to hawe pardoned an infidel. Their new abode removed them 
from the coasts of the Turkish empire, their ancient enemy, and 
brought them into the neignbourhood of the Moorish principali- 
ties, which had not offended them. But the Moors professed a 
reprobated religion, and this was a sufficient motive for war and 
hatred. The knights destroyed their commerce, burned their ves- 
sels, pillayed their fields, and fixed to the oars the unfortunate 
musulmen sailors and merchants whom they surprised on the sea, 
or the peasants whom they carried off from the shore. The 
knights were formed, doubtless, by these expeditions, to the sea- 
faring life; they displayed sometimes the intrepidity that distin. 
guished them, but more frequently ceierity of manceuvres, and ta- 
ients for surprise and stratagem. In ceasing to be blinded by re- 
ligious fanaticism, we are astonished at the power of prejudice 
which could hold out as the career of honour for the young no- 
bility, this school of piracy, in which zeal for the faith afforded an 
excuse for cruelty, cupidity, and injustice. 


[ To be continued. | 


ANECDOTE. 


Tue French translator of Franklin’s Correspondence, has made 
atruly French blunder. Upon an observation of the Doctor— 
*¢ pecple imagined that an American was a kind of Yahoo”—he 
makes the following note: “ Yahoo. It must be an animal. -It 
is affirmed that it is the opossum; but I have not yet been able to 
find the word Yahoo in any dictionary of natural history.” 


ee 


Our government intends fitting out an expedition, under major 
Long, to explore the head waters of the Missouri. A steam boat 
is to aid them in the undertaking. 
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THE USEFUL ARTS. 


Currant Wine.—-Pick the currants clean from the stalks, put 
them into an earthen vessel, and pour on them hot water, one 
quart to a gallon of currants. Bruise or mash them together, and 
let them stand and foment. Cover them for twelve hours: strain 
them through a linen cloth into a cask—thereto put a little yeast, 
and when worked and settled, bottle it off. In one week’s time it 
will be fit for use. 

A useful hint to those who burn Fuel.—A thousand degrees of 
heat is necessary, according to Watts, to convert water into va- 
pour, Which is no better than the boiling water itself. Hence it is 
evident, that one thousand degrees of heat, or caloric, is lost in 
converting the moisture of green or wet wood into steam; and 
one thousand degrees gained by the burning of dry fuel. This is 
worth dollars to those who provide fuel for next winter. 

On the use of Salt in feeding Cattle—Lord Somerville attri- 
butes the health of his flock of two hundred and three merino 
sheep, which he purchased in Spain, principally to the use which 
he made of salt, for the last seven years, on his farm. These sheep 
having been accustomed to the use of salt in their native land, his 
lordship considered, that in this damp climate, and in the rich 
land of Somersetshire, it would be absolutely necessary to supply 
them with it regularly. A ton of salt is used annually for every 
thousand sheep; a handful is put in the morning on a flat stone 
or slate; ten of which, set a few yards apart, are enough for one 
hundred sheep. ‘Twice a week has been usually found sufficient. 
Of a flock of near one thousand, there were not ten old sheep 
which did not take kindly to it, and not a single lamb which did 
not consume it greedily. Salt is likewise a preventive of disor- 
ders in stock fed with rank green food, as clover, or turnips; and 
it is deemed a specific for the rot. 

Novel use of Salthetre—A Connecticut farmer states the fol- 
lowing:—“ Having heard considerable said on the subject of 
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soaking corn in saltpetre, and the benefit derived from it, I was 
induced to try the experiment last season on my own land. Af. 
ter having soaked the corn about thirty-six hours, I put it into 
the ground on the 28th day of June; and, notwithstanding the late 
period at which it was planted, and the land being poor, the re. 
sult was, that I obtained good seed corn.” 

Yellow Dye.—A chymist of Copenhagen has discovered a bril- 
liant yellow matter for dying, in potato tops. The mode of obtain. 
ing it is, by cutting the top when in flower, and bruising and 
pressing it to extract the juice. Linen, or woollen, soaked in this 
liquor during forty-eight hours, takes a fine, solid, and perma- 
nent vellow colour. If the cloth be afterwards plunged into a 
blue dye, it then acquires a beautiful permanent green colour. 

Approved method of curing Herrings.—The fish are first 
to be prepared in the usual way, by cutting out the heads and 
entrails, and rubbed with salt. They are then again cleaned, 
sprinkled with bay or rock salt, (in preference to the common 
salt), if this can be had, and put into a cask, by layers: and over 
each layer of fish and salt is to be poured a quantity of pickle, 
made in the following manner: take sixteen ounces of common 
salt, four ounces of saltpetre, from two to four pounds of molass- 
es treacle, and one gallon of water. Heat the whole over a fire 
till the salts are dissolved, and the whole made into an uniform 
liquor. Spring water is preferable to river water, where it can be 
had, but river water will do. A vacant space is to be left over the 
top layer of fish, which is to be filled up with the molasses pickle, 
and the heading of the cask then put on very tight. The fish are 
to remain in the cask at least two months, and after that time they 
may be taken out for eating, or for smoking and drying. 


Recipe for cleaning Paint, which has been repeatedly tried 
with great success: 1 Ib. of soft soap, 1 oz. of pearl ash, 1 pint of 
sand, and 1 pint of table beer. Simmer the above in a pipkin; be 
particular that the ingredients are well mixed; put a small quan- 
tity on a flannel; rub it on the wainscot; then wash it off with warm 
water; thoroughly dry it with a linen cloth. 
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THE USEFUL ARTS. 


New Invention.—An improvement in the useful arts has re- 
cently been patented to Mr.- John Edwards, of Urbana, Ohio. 

It is a water wheel, of a peculiar construction, which requires 
little or no fall of water, excepting such a descent in the bed of a 
river, or other current, as may accelerate its velocity; because it 
is the velocity, principally, and not the weight of the water, alto- 
gether, which produces the rotary movement. It may be, how- 
ever, advantageous to have a small head of water, say of two feet 
fall, at the point where it should be conducted to the buckets; so 
that when the impetus of the water loses its principal effect, the 
wheel becomes clear of it, and has only the resistance of air to 
retard its backward circular movement. 

But should the situation of the water course where this wheel 
might be placed, require that a small part of the periphery, or 
face of the wheel, be immersed in the water, still it 1s so con- 
structed, that the gyrations, or circular movement of the wheel, 
will be maintained. Nay, some late experiments, conducted watch 
in hand, indicated a very great degree of velocity when this ho- 
rizontal wheel was nearly immersed to the level of the surface. 
This may probably proceed from the admirable construction of 
the floods, or buckets, placed on the periphery of the wheel. 
These stand at an acute angle with the said periphery, so as to 
form no great resistance in returning. This angle is not so much 
the result of calculation as of a long course of experiments. 

But the improvement that is of most importance in this admira- 
ble wheel is, that the perpendicular shaft on which it is secured, 
is formed with a strong spiral thread on its surface, on the great- 
er part of its length, like the large screws of cider mills, or cot- 
ton process, by which admirable invention this horizontal water 
wheel may be raised or depressed to suit the height and current 
of the stream, where it may be placed. This mechanism will 
prove extremely useful upon all water courses that are subject 
to rise suddenly and greatly in the perpendicular height; so that 
in freshets, or diminution of the ordinary depth of the stream, the 
wheel may always be brought to its most useful and safe point of 
bearing. Also, the gates are hung one above anpther in a perpendi- 
cular, in a triangular penstock, and are opened or shut to answer 
the rise and fall of the wheel on the shaft. 
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394 POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 
ODE TO PAINTING. 
On viewing a beautiful Portrait. 


Nymph of each varying hue! 
From whose light touch, creation glows, 
With beauties ever rich and new: 
When o’er the day-break’s lucid beam, 
With glowing light, thy floating colours stream, 
Thy magic hand, sublime and bold, 
O’er Nature’s landscape, richly flings 
A flood of gold: 
Or when at sober twilight’s close, 
As the last beams of day repose, 
O’er evening’s cold and huiid wings, 
Thy tints are cast to view, 
meas - their radiance o’er a heaven of 
ew. 


Oh Nymph divine! 
Decked in thy robes of light, 
And pouring brilliance over day and night, 
Oh say! with thy enchanting spell, 
Where dost thou most delight to dwell? 
For all creation boasts thy reign; 
Its richest, proudest works are thine, 
And thou, unrivalled in thy charms dost shine , 
The fairest of thy sister-train. 
When first the day-star rose to view, 
Irradiate from its bed of dew, 
Through Nature’s gloom, thy spirit glowed, 
And her first blush to thee she owed. 
There at thy birth, transcendent beauty smiled, 
And Nature owned thee as her favourite child. 


Then say! in what bright sphere, 
Thou in unfading prime, 
Dost hold thy laurels o’er the wing of Time? 
For I have seen thy fairy form, 
In all its varying grace appear, 
Like Love’s bright vision, bloom a while, 
As short-lived as affection’s smile. 
Yes! I have seen thee, when the summer 
storm, 
O’er Nature’s sultry plains was driven, 
Steal o’er the Rain-bow’s kindling hues, 
Like robes upon its floodof dews. 
There have I seen thee, rich and bright, 
Wither im all thy glory’s height, — 
And Jeave behind no ray of light, 
That glittered in the arch of Heaven. 
Oh! I have seen thee fade and die, 
Like Hope’s delusive dream, 
Mocking the gaze of many an eye, 
That lingered on thy passing beam. 


And I have seen thy magic-glows,'* 
Beam in the humble May-day rose, 
While every breeze that whispered nigh, 
Diffused the fragrance of its sigh. 

There in its beauty’s transient power, 
I’ve seen it blooin its little hour, 

Then blighted by the frost of time, 
There hast thou withered from its prime. 
Deprived of thee, with many a sigh, 

It shrunk from each intruding eye. 

I saw its faded charms appear 

Suffused with many a crystal tear, 

And sinking on the lap of May, 

It seemed to weep its Fite away. 


Then where, in all thy tracks of licht, 
Where hast thou fixed thy place of rest, 

And in thy power’s transcendent height, 
Dost reign supremely blest? 

Oh! thou art found within the Artist’s soul, 

O’er which thy spirit roams, without control; 


By whose instinctive power, thy charms as 
sume, 

A full meridian of unchanging bloom; 

Whose magic spell, each light and shade be- 
stows, 

And the rough canvas animated glows. 

There through thy brilliance, into life’s full 
bloom, 

The form lamented may forsake the tomb— 

The friend still loved—the hero long deplored, 

Shail smile again, with brighter grace re- 
stored; 

By thee again, the slumbering dust shall rise, 

And the soul glisten through the speaking eyes. 

Creative Power! the mind adorned by thee, 

Through the wide world a worshipped shrine 
shall be; 

There thy bright spirit, with exhaustless rays, 

Kindles and lives in one eternal blaze; 

There, with unrivalled power, thy fame shall 
rise, 

The boast of Nature, and her noblest prize. 

By thee, alone, the Artist still shall shine 

O’er all, who emulate his skill divine. 

Like a bright Planet, whose superior beam, 

Shines o’er its Satellites, with power supreme, 

While they, directed by its guiding hght, 

Move round its orb, but ne’er can reach its 

height. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


A new song, sung at the anniversary dinner of 
Athenians, at the Globe tavern, Fleet street, 
London. 


Mr. Chairman, allow me to speak, 

And gentlemen do not prove jeerers, 
Though my story to me is all Greek, 

And perhaps may prove so to my hearers. 
Attention! I shan’t keep you long, 

Athenians sheuld never be lost in ease, 
Oh list to my wonderful song, 

Of your mighty grandfather Demosthenes! 


At school he was ealled a ’cute lad, 

A dead hand at syntax and grammar, 
Yet his spouting was shockingly bad, 

He did nothing but stutter and stammer; 
The weakest must go to the wall, 

So quizz'd by the lads and the lassies, 
He walked off to blubber and baw], 

To the Polufloisboio Thalasses. 


Then rose from the sea ina shell, 
Old Neptune’s salt rib Amphitrite, 
She row’d him for making a yell, 
And cried in disdain * Hoity toity! 
Dame Thetis might come to her ton, 
But I’m on another guess station.” 
Thus tutor’d, our hero begun 
To blubber his maiden oration. 


“* Zounds, goddess, don’t bother and preach, 
All trades they must have a beginning; 

Whenever I set up a speech, 
All Athens it sets up a grinning.” 

* Psha: blockhead, I'll teach yeu to squeak! 
I'll tune up your bases and trebles,” 

So saying, she greeted our Greek . 
With a mouthful of sea-weed and pebbles. 


Returning, he mounted the stage, 
His eloquence took in the nation, 
All Athens applauded the sage, 
And Uravo, encore, came in fashion. 
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wherever he spouted, I wot, 

Those pebbles came in for the glory; 
They shook in his jaws like the shot 

In the patent shot manufactory. 


Ye sons of the senate, who still 
For freedom are spouting and raving, 
I'd advise you to bring in a bill, 
Your own throats with granite for paving. 
Oh! that is the way I declare, 
To be w.th Demosthenes even, 
Your pebbles to spit at the chair, 
And that I call stoning St. Stephen. 


We modern Athenians are able 

To open to glury a new door, 
For while we have wine on the table, 

We wont say Ariston men hudor. 
We need not for pebble-stones probe 

Like Dad in Old Ocean’s dark cavern; 
Our eloquence sounds through the Globe 
To be sure I don’t mean the Globe Tavern. 


THE IRISH SMUGGLERS. 


From Brighton two Paddies walk’d under the 
cliff, 
For pebbles and shells to explore; 
When, lo! a. small barrel was dropp’d from a 
skiff, 
Which floated at length to the shore. 


Says Dermot to Pat, we the owner will bilk, 
To night we'll be merry and frisky, _ 

I knowit as well as my own mother’s milk, 
Dear joy! ’tis a barrel of whisky. 


Says Pat, I’ll soon broach it, O fortunate lot! 
(Now Pat, you must know, was a joker!) 
I'll go to Yom Murphy who lives in the cot, 

And borrow his kitchen hot poker. 


‘Twas said, and *twas done: the barrel was 
bo red: 
(No Bacchanals ever felt prouder) 
W hen Paddy found a smail error on board: 
The whisky, alas! was gunpowder! 
So he kept a tight hold of the keg. 


But Dermot bawl'd out, with a terrible shout, 
I’m not to be chous’d, Master Wiseman; 

If you do not come down? I'll run into the town, 
And by Paddy I'll tell the exciseman. 


STANZAS TO FANCY. 


The dreams that own thy soft control, 
Come, Fancy, for thy votary weave; 
Lift high thy wand! my willing soul, 
Shall bless thy fictions and believe. 
The gale too rude, the lowering sky, 
The cheerless path I long have known, 
Come aid me, Fancy, to desery 
A world far happier than our own. 


Fine forms alone shall visit there, _ 
With gentle voice and softened mien; 
Nor cold Disgust, nor Pride severe, 
Nor Selfishness shall there be seen; 
And Hope shall with her sunshine gay, 
Light up our landscapes and our skies, 
And Tenderness there fearless stray, 
With swelling heart and dewy eyes. 


The hapless plant, whose feeling frame, 
Turns from the stranger’s touch away, 


POETRY. 





Exists but in the softened beam, 
Which art around it can convey; 
By every passing gale distrest, 
By coarser stems that near it rise, 
By every impulse rude opprest, 
Expose ,it,and like me, it dies! 


* * 


THE POET. 


The towering thought, the living lyre, 
‘The soul that wings the song with fire, 
The listening world, the deathless name, 
Are these, fond youth, thy daring elaim? 
Then take thy wreath—yet calm survey 
The perils of the muses’ sway; 

And while for thee I twine the bays, 

Oh! hear the warning voice I raise. 


Ne’er shall the temperate virtues find 

A welcome in thy thoughtless mind; 
Those virtues that maturely rise 

To shield the good, and grace the wise: 
Each feverish hope—each fretful wo 
Each passion wild, thy heart shall know; 
Nor feel the self-controlling power, 

That counsels for the distant hour. 


Thy soaring spirit shall despise 

Each humble bliss that life supplies; 

‘To thee the world shall withered seem, 
When dragged from Fancy’s finer dream; 
Yet must thy heart be doom’d to share 
The ills thy fellow-morials bear; 

And vain thy sickly wish to fly 

From tasteless cold reality. 


Thou canst not tread, (*twere sorrow vain) 
The tedious path of lowly gain; 

Yet proudly shall thy jealous mind 

Repel the aid of bounty kind; 

Friendship in vain shall o’er thee bend, 
Nor know to counsel or defend; 

Even they, who love the muse’s tyre, 
Shall from thy helpless woes retire. 


Wayward and lone, the nectar’d bowl 
Gives thee the trance of soft control; 
The pause from care, the rest from pain, 
Which hapless thought ne more can gain: 
— But on thy waking eyes shall glare 
Disease, and Anguish, and Despair, 

And Poverty with squalid mien 

And feeble cry, shall close the scene. 


Who then shall for thy genius feel; 

Thy virtues rouse, thy spirit heal? 
Dulness shall see thy vessel torn, 

And, safe on shore, shall smile in scorn; 
The world, that loved to hear thy wo 
Melodious in thy numbers flow, 

Shall careless from thy misery turn, 
Nor further seek thy griefs to learn. 


In vain, by thee this world unkind 

Is charmed, instructed, and refined: 

It leaves thee by thy worth alone 

To build an happiness thine own; 

And sunk in ruins shall expire , 

The mind that wing’d the soul of fire; 
Though still the song may live to fame, 
And guard the hapless Poet’s name. 


Why draining deep the poison’d bowl 
With flashing eye, and bursting soul, 
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Ah! why did Chatterton expire, 

—He struck the muse’s fatal lyre! 

What heart but felt his powerful sway, 
‘Who mourned o’er Auburn swept away! 
But what the meed which genius gave! 
A life enslayed—an early grave. 


And he whose voice of Jaffier sung, 
And he whose harp the passions strung, 
And dying Burns—our praise, our sighs, 
In incense vain, too late arise! 
—But thou, fond youth, go wiser thou, 
To prudence bear thy timely vow; 
The poet’s fame, the lyre divine, 
But not the poet’s fate be thine. 

x * 


For the Port Folio. 
A WOMAN'S LOVE. 
Oh! I have met the smile of love, 
Where al! my fondest hopes were placed; 
And with a lover’s art have strove, 
To make that smile for ever last. 


I’ve seen affection’s brightest tear, 
Glide burning o’er a lovely cheek; 

While modest hope and breathless fear, 
Spoke more than e’er a tongue could speak. 


I’ve seen the breast tumultuous heave, 
While passion chok’d the rising sigh; 
Oh eould I even then believe 
‘That love within that breast would die? 


Alas! how fickle woman’s heart, 

Her sighs, her tears, her vows, how vain! 
The bliss her smile to-day impart, 

Her frown te-morrow turns to pain! 


ORLANDO. 


THE BALL. 


Air—Le Boulanger. 


Pray Papa, pray Papa, stay a little longer; 
Pray Papa, pray Papa, stay a little longer! 
Come, come, my child,no nonsense, 
You’ve had enough in conscience; 
So call that powder’d fellow in, 
And let him bring your pelerine; 
You know I gave you warning; 
i can’t stay here till morning! 


Pray Papa, &e. 
Your partner will exeuse vou, 
*T wont break his heart to lose you; 
And if you look so cross at him, 
I’m sure you'll be no loss to him; 
So come, the cvach is calling, 
See here, they've brought your shawl in. 


Pray Papa, &e. 
‘this comes of disstpation, 
Do have some moderation: 
For if you’re so importunate, 
You'll never make your fortune at 
"These hops, and jigs, and rarees, 
Ne matter what your face is. 





POETRY. 


Pray Papa, &e. 


Come, come, no more resistance, 
Remember, child, the distance; 

The road is deep and boggy: 

The night is dark and foggy; 

Our family is regular, 

Indeed, my child, I beg you'll hear, 
You keep the carriage waiting, 
*Tiswrong to be so late in. 


Pray Papa, &c. 


Come, have your wits about ye, 

Y’r grand-papa is gouty, 

He takes the eau medicinale, 

We should not, then, be missing all! 
So, prythee, make anend on’t, 
You've seen it all, depend on’t. 


Pray Paty &e. 


Indeed, Papa, so kind you've been, 

To keep you longer were a sin; 

And see the day begins to peep, 

My partners, too, are half asleep; 

And after dancing all the night, 

By day-light I shall look a fright! 

So now, Papa, dear Papa, don’t stay a mo- 
ment longer; 

Now Papa, dear Papa, don’t stay a moment 
longer! 


SONNET. 
From Torquato Tasso. 
Sweet gale, that evermore with fond delight 
Dest wanton ‘mid the leaves of myrtle 
bow’rs, 
laurels 
flow’rs 
Stealing their sweetest odours in thy flight! 
Ah! if sad pity for a lover’s plight 
Is wont to move thee, cease thy wandering 
way, 
And hie thee, where Matilda loves to stray, 
By yonclear stream, whose flow’ry banks in- 
vite. 
And in thy bosom bear those gentle sighs, 
And soft complainings, born of inward pine, 
To where my tender torments first did rise: 
Then from the roses of her lip divine 
Sweet kisses steal, whose balmy ecstacies 
May sooth love’s bitter pangs, though fierce 
as mine. H. 


a 


And evergreen, from beauteous 


DELIA, 


The following lines were first published in 
England, as long ago as the year 1655, ina 
work entitled “ Wit’s lnterpreter, the Eng- 
lish Parnassus.” They are very smooth, and the 
idea is in the very spirit of the quaintness of 
those days. 

As heauteous Delia walk’d alone, 

The feather’d snow came softly down, 
As Jove descending from his tower, 
‘To court her in a silver shower; 

The wanton snow flew to her breast, 
As little birds into their nest; 

But overcome with whiteness there, 
From grief dissolv’d into a tear, 
Thence falling on her garment’s hem, 
To deck her, froze into a gem. 
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National Painting.—The nation- 
al painting, respecting ‘‘ The De- 
claration of Independence,” exe- 
cuted by colonel Trumbull, and to 
be placed in the capitol at Washing- 
ton, is now exhibited in the room of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, in the 
New York Institution. The picture 
represents the session of congress, 
at the moment when the committee, 
who were to draft the Declaration of 
Independence, are presenting it, by 
Mr. Jeflerson, their chairman, to 
Mr. Hancock, the president of con- 
gress. The president is sitting by a 
table; on his right hand stands the 
venerable Charles Thompson, the 
secretary of congress; in front, pre- 
senting the Declaration, stands Mr. 
Jefferson; on his left, Dr. Franklin, 
and on his right, chancellor Living- 
ston, Roger Sherman, and president 
Adams. There are forty-seven fi- 
gures in the whole—nineteen in a 
standing, and the remainder in a 
sitting posture. The portraits are 
likenesses of those heroic and high- 
minded men, who, placing their con- 
fidence in the justice of their cause, 
and in the favour of Heaven, dared 
to pronounce these United States 
** free, sovereign,and independent.” 
The likenesses are intended to re- 
present the members as they ap- 
peared in 1776, and with the cos- 
tume of thatday. It is not intended 
at present to comment upon this 
splendid painting with critical mi- 
nuteness: we will only say, that in 
design and execution—in its mi- 
nuter touches, and in its general ef- 
fect, it is every way worthy of the 
event which it records—of the pa- 
tronage which has brought it into 
being, and of the artist, whose pa- 
triotism has directed the master ef- 
forts of his art, to the illustration of 
those great events, which mark, 
with the highest interest, the history 
of our revolution. The scene is one 
of the most solemn, and sublime, 
that can well be imagined; and the 
association of ideas to which it gives 
rise, is of the most impressive and 
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interesting character. No inhabitant 
of this country can view it, without 
experiencing a deep sense of the ha- 
zards which the members of that il- 
lustrious assembly thus voluntarily 
assumed—of the anxiety, the suffer- 
ings, and the triumphant success, 
by which that most important trans- 
action was followed. Before this 
great and decisive step was taken, 
the people of the states considered 
themselves as only struggling 
against oppression; from that mo- 
ment forward they contended for ex- 
istence. In order to multiply the 
copies of this national picture, Col. 
Trumbull proposes to procure it to 
be engraved by one of the most 
eminent artists in Europe, provided 
a subscription for the prints shall be 
filled, which will justify him in ha- 
zarding the expense. The price of 
the plate, together with the inciden- 
tal charges, will surpass the sum 
which congress allow him for the 
original. It is therefore obvious, 
that he must have a reasonable 
prospect of remuneration, before 
he ventures to contract for the en- 
graving. With the view of ascer- 
taining the state of public feeling, 
and the extent of public liberality, 
towards this specimen of native ge- 
nius and talents, he has issued pro- 
posals for publishing the prints. We 
cannot but express the hope, that 
the attempt thus making by this 
eminent artist, and highly respecta- 
ble native citizen, will meet with a 
liberal patronage. It must be a high- 
ly gratifying circumstance to every 
friend to the independence of the 
country, to possess the real likenesses 
of the distinguished patriots who led 
the way, by their bold and enlight- 
ened policy, to its achievement. 
This can be done in no way but by 
multiplying the copies of this splen- 
did work. Those copies can be 
multiplied in no other mode than by 
a liberal subscription to these pro- 
posals. — 
Mammoth Cave in Indiana.—-The 
Kentucky Commentator contains a 
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letter from a Mr. Adams, giving an 
account of a cave which he had ex- 
plored in Indiana. The editor in his 
introduction to the letter, says, this 
cave ‘“‘ has never yet been fally ex- 
plored, though several individuals, 
whose testimony is to be relied on, 
have penetrated from 6 to 9 miles 
into this subterraneous region.” 
Mr. Adams states that it is situa- 
ted in the northwest quarter of sec- 
tion 27, in Township No. 3, of the 
second eastern range, in the district 
of lands offered for sale at Jefferson- 
ville. It was first discovered about 
11 years ago, at which time the bot- 
tom of the cave was covered with 
salts from 6 to 9 inches deep:—the 
sides were also coated in the same 
manner and had the appearance of 
snow. The lull in which the cave is 
situated, is 400 feet high, the top 
principally covered with oak and 
chesnut. The entrance is about half 
way from the base to the summit, 
and the surface of the cave preser- 
ves about that elevation. The en- 
trance is by an aperture of 12 or 15 
feet wide, and 3 or 4 feet in height, 
with an easy descent, you entera 
room which continues about a quar- 
ter of a mile, varying in height from 
8 to 30 feet, and in breadth from 10 
to 20: the roof arched in some 
places, resembling an inside view of 
the roof of a house. At the extremi- 
ty of this room the cave forks, the 
right soon terminates, the left rises 
by a flight of rocky stairs, nearly ten 
feet high into another story, and has 
aS. E. direction. In this room the 
roof has a regular arch from 5 to 8 
feet high, and from 7 to 12 feet wide, 
which continues to what is called the 
Creeping Place, where it becomes 
necessary to crawl 10 or 12 feet to 
get into the next room, from which 
to the distance of one mile and a 
quarter, there are many large and 
small rooms, variously situated. At 
the end of this journey, a stately 
white pillar presents itself, which is 
about 15 feet in diameter, and from 
20 to 30 in height regularly reeded 
from top to bottom. In the vicinity 
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are several other smaller pillars of 
the same description.—Mr. Adams 
was not certain what were the con. 
stituents of their columns, but lime 
appeared to be the base. Major 
Warren states that they are the 
satin spar. The cave abounds in 
sulphate of magnesia or Epsom 
salts, which is found in a great varie- 
ty of forms, and different stages of 
formation—sometimesin lumps from 
1 to 10 pounds, from the surface to 
three feet below it—the walls are 
covered with the same article. Mr. 
Adams removed from a spot in the 
cave every vestige of salt, and in 
four or five weeks the place was co- 
vered with small needle shaped 
chrystals, resembling frost. 

The quality of the salts is very 
superior—the worst earth yielding 
four pounds to the bushel, and the 
best from twenty to twenty-five 
pounds. 

The cave also contains great 
quantities of nitrat of lime or salt 
petre. The sulphate of lirae is seen 
variously formed, ponderous, chrys- 
talized, soft, or light and spongy— 
there are also vestiges of the sul- 
phate of iron, and small specimens 
of the carbonate and nitrat of mag- 
nesia. ‘The rocks in the cave are 
principally of carbonate of lime or 
common limestone. 

Mr. Adams closes his letter by 
stating that near the forks of the 
cave are two specimens of painting 
probably of Indian origin.——One ap- 
pears to be a savage with something 
like a bow in his hand and furnishes 
the hint, that it was done when that 
instrumenfof death was in use. The 
other is so much defaced that it is 
impossible to say what it was in- 
tended to represent. 


The editor of the St. Louis Ga- 
zette (Missouri) whilst walking in 
his garden, on the evening of the 
25th of August last, was fired at by 
some villain, and the bullet struck 
within afew steps of its intended 
victim. The cause is not stated. 
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A neat repartee.— Pray, sir,”’ 
saida young lady to the keeper of a 
circulating library, ‘ have you Man 
as he is?” ‘* No, ma’am,” replied 
the other, wishing to accommodate 
her, and with no other meaning— 
« but we have Womanas she should 
be.” 

Curiosities.—A person on read- 
ing an article relative to a toad be- 
ing found in the solid part of a ce- 
dar, called at this office, and related 
the following circumstance: Seven- 
teen years ago he (the informant) 
was digging a well at Newburgh, 
and after digging through five feet of 
earth, and blasting through eleven 
feet of slate rock, a small living tur- 
tle, nearly the size and about the 
thickness of a dollar, was found. It 


was very soft, but on exposure to, 


the air it soon became hard, and was 
delivered. to John Dewitt, Esq. of 
Fishkill. On relating this to a gen- 
tleman, he expressed no surprise, 
but stated a fact which he said was 
well authenticated—that a person 
who had marble jambs to his house, 
often heard the croaking of a toad, 
whenever the fire became warm; and 
at length was induced to take out 
the piece, and, on breaking it, dis- 
covered a living toad, closely bed- 
ded inthe marble. WN. Y. paper. 
Important Recipe:—A few days 
ago, aman in Oliver street,after im- 
prudently drinking cold water, was 
seized with very alarmang symp- 
toms, from which he was relieved by 
Dr. John De Alton White, who dis- 
solved half an ounce of camphor in a 
gill of brandy—of this three parts 
were made and given at intervals of 
three minutes, which soon gave the 
patient relief. vb. 


Encroachment of the Sea at Bridge- 
town, WV. J.—It is a well known 
fact that the sea, for a century past, 
if not longer, has been encroaching 
rapidly upon the main land, at Cape 
island. Having been lately there on 
a visit, I made a memorandum of the 
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annual decrease of the distance 
from the house at present occupied 
by Mr. William Hughes, to the sea, 
as noted on the south side of the 
house. The distances are said to be 
accurate, having been measured 
and marked for several years by 
captain Decatur, the elder, and 
continued by gentlemen whose ac- 
curacy may be relied on. The house 
was distant from the sea— 

In 1804, 334 feet. In 1809, 267 feet. 
1806, 324 1812, 254 
1807, 291 1816, 225 
1808, 273 1817, 206 1-2 


Electioneering.—The following 


‘singular advertisement is copied 


from the Vevay Register:— 

Mr. Printer—Please to insert in 
your Indiana Register, that I stand 
a candidate in opposition to colonel 
Paxton W. Todd, for the legisla- 
ture. his 

ABRAHAM MILLER. 
June 11, 1818. mark. 


An Egyptian Pyramid.—“‘As we 
drew near its base, the effect of its 
prodigious magnitude, and the a- 
mazement caused in viewing the 
enormous masses used in its con- 
struction, affected every one of us: 
but it was an impression of awe and 
fear, rather than of pleasure. In 
the observations of travellers, who 
had recently preceded us, we had 
heard the pyramids described as 
huge objects which gave no satisfac- 
tion to the spectator, on account of 
their barbarous shape, and formal 
appearance: yet to us it appeared 
hardly possible, that persons suscep- 
tible of any feeling of sublimity 
could behold them unmoved. With 
what amazement did we survey the 
vast surface that was presented to 
us, when we arrived at this stupen- 
dous monument, which seemed to 
reach the clouds? Here and there 
appeared some Arab guides upon 
the immense masses above us, like 
so many pigmies, waiting to show 
the way up to the summit.” 
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To the Public—Whereas my 
husband Benjamin has advertised 
me as having left his bed and board 
—but as he has no bed nor board 
(he having made over his property 
to his children, with a view of starv- 
ing me,) he has now left me, to shift 
for myself the second time. This is 
therefore, te forwarn all persons from 
harbouring him, until he provides 
for my maintenance, and give secu- 
rity for that and his good behaviour. 

To all good people who wants him 

descripted, 

To running away he has long been 
addicted, 

He deserted his country, being sca- 
red at a ball, 

And run home the greatest hero of 
all. 

For such service as this he obtained 
a pension, 

How well he deserved it I need not 
mention; 

But one thing for all I needs must 
acknowledge, 

He’s the worst husband God ever 
made to my knowledge. 

SUSANNA CARSON. 

Clearfield, Penn. Jan. 20, 1818. 

A Wife.—V oltaire seems to have 
entertained very correct ideas on 
the character of a wife. His prayer, 
being done into English, runs thus: 

A wife indulgent grant, 
With beauty; sweet and complai- 
sant, 
To all my faults; with bending ease, 
Making,-—-e’en me—-my actions 
please: 
Correcting, yet invisibly; 
Governing, without tyranny; 
Gaining my love by just such stealth 
As lovely days improve the health. 

Mermaids.—Near the coast we 
saw many other sorts of fish, but did 
not meet with any of the mermaids 
so often mentioned in these seas, and 
especially by Mr. Matcham, a gen- 
tleman of great respectability, and 
at that time superintendent of the 
company’s marine at Bombay. I 
have heard him declare, that when 
in command of a trading vessel at 
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Mozambique, Mombas, and Melin- 
da, three of the principal seaports 
on the east coast of Africa, he fre. 
quently saw those extraordinary 
animals from six to twelve feet long; 
the head and face resembling the 
human, except about the nose ang 
mouth, which were rather more like 
a hog’s snout; the skin fair and 
smooth; the head covered with dark 
glossy hair of considerable length; 
the neck, breasts, and body of the 
female, as low as the hips, appeared 
like a well-formed woman; from 
thence to the extremity of the tail, 
they were perfect fish. The shoul. 
ders and arms were in good propor. 
tions, but from the elbow tapered to 
a fin, like the turtle or penguin, 
These animals were daily cut up, 
and sold by weight in the fish mar. 
kets of Mombas; nor was the flesh 
easily distinguished from the fishy 
pork which those who have resided 
at Calicut or Anjengo, are well ac- 
quainted with. 
Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs. 
Ohio Canals.—The citizens of In- 
diana and Ohio are making exer- 
tions to raise the requisite funds for 
digging a canal round the falls of 
Ohio, on the Indiana side, and, itis 
said, with a prospect of succeéss, 
This circumstance has aroused the 
citizens of Louisville to a sense of 
their interest. On the 6th of July 
books were opened at that place for 
receiving subscriptions for stock in 
a contemplated canal on the Ken- 
tucky side; and 1000 shares of $100 
each were instantly subscribed. If 
both these projects are carried into 
execution, we shall surely find no 
difficulty in passing the falls. The 
object is important, and we hope 
will not be defeated by a division of 
the means requisite to accomplish it. 


Medical Execution'—Doctor A. 
J. Shemansky will execute, in the 
line of his profession, in Natchez, 
until the Ist day of May. 

Application to be made at Mrs. 
Dufiin’s boarding house. 
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